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THE    PRIVATE    SCHOOL    OF    TO-MORROW 
By   WALTER  H.  PAGE 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  recently 
invited  articles  from  teachers  on 
"The  School  of  To-morrow, "  and 
about  three  hundred  were  sub- 
mitted by  teachers  of  all  classes 
from  professors  in  colleges  to  teachers  of  country 
schools.  Every  writer  but  two  or  three  made 
out  a  programme  of  the  "new"  education;  that  is, 
the  teaching  of  subjects  that  have  a  direct,  practi- 
cal value. 

The  statement,  or  the  complaint,  of  the  writers 
of  practically  all  these  articles  was  that  the  "old" 
educational  method  and  matter  had  failed.  They 
said,  in  effect,  that  a  boy  of  a  generation  ago  re- 
ceived help  nowhere  in  his  school  life  toward  a 
knowledge  of  or  toward  the  healthful  care  of  his 
body,  or  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  so  that 
living  within  his  income  would  appear  as  a  matter 
of  primary  morals,  or  in  the  orderliness  whereby  a 
man  may  use  his  time  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
his  with  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency,  yet 
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these  things,  the  new  schoolmen  say,  are  the  primary- 
things  of  education  —  the  three  things  that  every 
human  being  should  be  taught.  They  determine 
happiness,  practical  success,  the  duration  of  life 
itself  —  health,  management,  orderliness. 

Moreover  the  school  for  the  great  mass  of  young 
men  and  women  should  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  occupations  of  after  life  —  should  teach  the 
beginnings  of  " practical"  things. 

These  articles  are  one  sign  among  many  that  we 
are  come  to  a  time,  almost  suddenly,  when  schools 
and  teachers  and  teaching  are  radically  different 
from  what  they  were  even  a  little  while  ago.  There  is 
no  other  fundamental  change  so  great  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  activities.  The  " practical"  school 
has  won  in  its  contest  with  the  old-fashioned,  book- 
dominated  pedagogy.  And  its  victory  is  sweeping 
and  will  be  permanent.  It  is  profoundly  affecting 
all  grades  of  education.  You  may  already  find  men 
of  the  best  scholarship  who  admit  that  the  "mental 
discipline"  supposed  to  be  got  from  the  old  studies 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  that  most  examinations 
are  valueless,  and  that  much  if  not  most  of  the  school 
time  of  the  generation  now  in  middle  life  was  spent 
in  useless  ways. 

This  sweeping  change  affects  all  grades  and  kinds 
of  school  work.  But  its  effect  is  far  greater  in  the 
public  than  in  private  schools;  for  the  private 
school,  as  a  rule,  ministers  rather  to  a  class  than  to 
the  masses.  And  in  this  difference  lies  one  of  the 
best  chances  for  the  private  school. 

The  "old  learning"  is    not  dead,  nor  is   it  going 
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to  die.  Many  of  the  book  methods  of  the  past  were 
doubtless  as  far  removed  from  " efficiency"  as 
possible,  and  they  can  be  improved  and  are  under- 
going improvement  all  the  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  best  teachers.  But  the  " impractical"  matter 
of  the  old-time  school  —  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
like  —  will  continue  to  build  up  the  minds  and  the 
taste  of  cultivated  men.  While,  therefore,  this 
" practical"  revolution  is  in  progress,  with  all  its 
good  results,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  be  too 
great.  Like  all  other  revolutions,  this  will  make 
serious  mistakes  born  of  too  great  zeal  and  (in  the 
minds  of  small  men),  of  too  narrow  ideas  of  the  whole 
delicate  business  of  training  the  young. 

For,  excellent  as  the  "new"  training  is,  the 
"practical"  things  of  life  are  not  the  whole  of  life 
by  any  means.  Especially  is  there  need  during  the 
effervescent  period  of  youth  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  for  the  implanting  of  ideals, 
even  for  moods  and  experiences  of  remoteness  from 
the  every-day  world.  The  emotional  part  of  a  man 
or  of  a  woman  needs  indulgence  as  the  hands  need 
training;  and  the  angle  at  which  one  will  regard  life 
is  often  the  angle  at  which  life  is  seen  during  some 
part  of  the  school  period.  Sordidness  or  generosity, 
sympathy  or  cynicism  —  such  qualities  as  these 
appear  and  are  fixed  at  an  early  age.  The  old- 
time  school  methods  did  aim,  with  whatever 
success,  to  give  the  young  life  a  mellow,  human, 
sympathetic  temper. 

The  private  school,  therefore,  with  fewer  pupils 
per  teacher  and  with  pupils  that  can  have  a  longer 
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school  experience  than  the  average,  have  the  envia- 
ble opportunity  to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  the 
old  matter  and  method  of  education  and  of  being 
the  transmitters  of  the  old  culture  in  this  time  of 
educational  upheaval. 

They  have  another  opportunity,  too  —  to  do 
the  best  teaching.  For,  after  all  is  said,  most  of 
the  good  results  of  teaching  come,  not  from  this 
subject  or  that,  nor  from  this  method  or  that,  but 
from  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  on  the 
pupil.  The  spirit  of  the  thing  is  personal.  And 
this  personal  quality  strikes  deeper  than  matter  or 
method. 

What  we  have  yet  to  learn  about  the  thing  we 
call  education  is  so  much  greater  than  all  that  either 
the  past  or  the  present  has  taught  us  that  men  who 
are  wise  and,  therefore,  modest,  refrain  from  being 
dogmatic.  Dogmatism  was  the  chief  ailment  of 
the  old  and  long-stagnant  schoolman  and  the  sin 
whereby  he  fell.  The  new  schoolman,  whether 
"practical"  or  not,  if  he  be  humble  and  wise,  will 
take  this  fact  to  heart. 


II 

THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  OF  TO-MORROW 

By  C.  E.  MASON 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls 

THE  very  title  is  an  inspiration,  for  the 
Girl  of  To-morrow  will  be  so  blessed 
in  her  school,  and  the  school  so  wise 
in  its  knowledge  of  her  life,  past, 
present,  and  future,  in  contrast  with 
the  School  of  Yesterday,  that  there  will  be  less 
chance  of  educating  "  misfits "  than  in  any  school 
of  the  past.  In  the  first  place,  the  world  itself  is 
a  better  school  room  than  ever  before;  the  higher 
form  of  curiosity  which  Ruskin  emphasizes  as  so 
ennobling  to  human  character  is  awakened  and 
strengthened  by  the  very  complexity  of  modern 
life.  In  the  old-time  school  the  girl  studied  about 
electricity;  to-day  she  uses  it.  While  it  serves  her, 
it  makes  her  know  as  never  before  the  power  of  the 
unseen  forces  of  God's  creation.  Just  as  in  Shake- 
speare's day  a  great  wave  of  adventurous  thought 
reached  the  quiet  school  room  in  Stratford,  stim- 
ulating the  imagination,  energizing  the  will,  so 
week  after  week  the  voyages  of  the  aeroplane  into 
the  upper  air  stimulate  the  girl's  curiosity  as  never 
before,  and  she  will  enter  the  modern  school  with 
her  interest  in  wind  currents,  in  atmospheric  changes, 
in  all  the  laws  of  physics  vitalized  as  never  before. 
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Thus  the  Girl  of  To-morrow  will  stand  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  her  school  the  pupil  of  a  world,  and  enter 
it  with  a  mind  already  internationalized  as  it  were 
by  a  world's  teaching,  and  not  with  the  provincial 
mind  of  the  Girl  of  Yesterday. 

And  the  School  of  To-morrow  for  the  Girl  of  To- 
morrow? The  school  itself  will  have  been  taught, 
meanwhile,  just  as  the  girl  has  been,  by  progressive 
thoughts  beating  through  its  portals  from  the  great 
world  without.  Discoveries  in  physiology,  biology, 
psychology,  sociology,  and  many  another  science 
will  so  transform  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  that  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  environment  for  the  Girl  of  To-morrow 
will  be  assured. 

And  how  will  the  environment  of  the  girl  differ 
in  the  School  of  To-morrow?  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  more  wisely  sympathetic.  The  Girl  of 
Yesterday  frequently  had  a  sympathy  shown  her 
which  was  unwise,  because  it  did  not  understand 
the  child  groping  her  way  in  a  new  world  of  new 
experiences.  Is  there  anything  so  appealing  and 
altogether  satisfying  as  a  real  sympathy?  The 
School  of  To-morrow  will  know  better  than  we  guess 
to-day  how  life  faces  the  girl  and  how  the  girl  in 
turn  questions  life  with  a  never-ceasing  wonder, 
and  it  will  answer  those  questions  to  her  with  ever- 
increasing  satisfaction.  And  because  uncertainty 
brings  timidity  or  fear,  and  certainty  brings  poise 
and  serenity,  the  Girl  of  To-morrow  will  grope 
less  in  all  she  does  and  walk  with  surer  step  — with 
higher  head  and  brighter  eye. 
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And  the  discipline  of  the  School  of  To-morrow? 
The  girl  in  the  School  of  Yesterday  was  subjected 
to  a  discipline  which  was  ^tractive,  because 
she  was  not  understood.  The  Girl  of  To-morrow 
will  have  a  discipline  which  is  constructive,  in  that 
it  shows  to  her  herself  set  in  a  world  full  of  the  rights 
of  others.  Child  psychology  will  teach  the  school 
not  only  how  to  present  facts  by  methods  adapted 
to  the  girl's  own  individuality  and  capacity,  but  will 
start  her  on  a  healthy  growth  toward  a  broad,  ethical 
conception  of  social  responsibilities  in  a  democracy. 

Many  a  girl  in  the  School  of  Yesterday  was 
hampered  physically.  The  brain  would  not  work 
because  of  a  defect  in  nose,  or  teeth,  or  ear,  or 
throat;  because  this  or  that  nerve  centre  was  in- 
adequately nourished.  "Stupid,"  said  the  teacher 
in  the  School  of  Yesterday.  "Inattentive,"  says 
the  teacher  of  to-day.  The  School  of  To-morrow 
will  examine  the  whole  physical  being  of  the  Girl 
of  To-morrow,  will  know  that  the  blood  is  red, 
that  the  nerves  are  strong,  that  there  is  first  of 
all  the  perfect  machine. 

The  School  of  Yesterday  wished  the  girl  to  be 
above  all  things  "lady-like,"  meaning  that  she 
should  always  be  quiet  and  walk  sedately.  The 
School  of  To-morrow  will  of  course  demand  good 
manners  and  good  breeding  as  a  result  of  right  edu- 
cation, but  it  will  believe  in  life  in  the  open,  in 
gymnastics,  in  athletics,  in  laughter  and  singing 
and  expansion  of  lungs  and  shouts  of  joy  in  the  open- 
air  play:  it  will  use  folk-dance  and  quadrille,  skating 
and  coasting,   riding  and  driving,  more  than  ever 
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before,  giving  the  Girl  of  To-morrow,  through 
athletics,  power  to  think  quickly,  power  to  forget 
herself  and  work  for  the  common  good,  for  loyalty 
to  an  ideal,  teaching  her  to  lose  a  game  and  not  her 
temper  and  to  treat  the  opposing  team  courteously, 
in  spite  of  defeat;  teaching  her  as  her  brother  is 
taught,  to  play  fairly  and  to  wish  no  victory  not 
fairly  won  —  teaching  her  to  turn  from  the  aban- 
donment of  joy  and  high  spirits  on  the  athletic  field 
and  enter  the  drawing-room  with  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  the  gentlewoman. 

The  School  of  To-morrow  will  ask:  "Can  she 
concentrate  her  thoughts  on  the  thing  in  hand  and 
energize  her  will  so  as  to  accomplish  the  task  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  time?  Does  she  begin  to 
realize  how  to  achieve  a  maximum  result  by  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  strength?"  Too  often  in  the 
School  of  Yesterday  such  pupils  drifted  on  through 
the  course  aimlessly,  as  driftwood  carried  by  a 
sluggish  current.  The  School  of  To-morrow,  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  laws  which 
the  practical  knowledge  of  psychology  has  taught, 
will  be  able  to  show  the  Girl  of  To-morrow  how  to 
use  her  faculties. 

And  what  of  the  subject  matter  presented  by  the 
School  of  To-morrow?  The  same  subjects  will 
probably  be  taught  as  are  in  the  curriculum  to-day, 
since  every  girl  needs  literature  and  history,  science, 
languages,  and  mathematics.  But  the  teaching  will 
be  simpler,  more  condensed,  and  more  human. 
It  will  enable  the  child  to  see  more  clearly  the  sub- 
ject in  its  relation  to  her  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
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world,  which  has  been  to  her  from  earliest  child- 
hood, through  wireless  and  post  and  press,  an  ever- 
increasing  revelation  of  wonder  and  of  satisfaction. 

Oral  English  will  be  an  added  subject  in  all  the 
Schools  of  To-morrow,  and  the  girl  will  be  taught 
how  to  stand  on  her  feet  and  discuss  all  public  ques- 
tions clearly,  in  simple,  well-chosen  English  words. 
Beyond  her  capacity  to  understand?  There  is  not 
one  public  question  to-day,  not  a  single  subject 
discussed  at  any  public  meeting,  which  cannot  with 
a  little  patience  be  explained  to  a  girl  of  twelve, 
so  that  she  will  grasp  the  main  ideas,  and  every  such 
discussion  which  she  hears  will  lay  the  foundation, 
broad  and  deep,  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  a 
greater  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  humanity,  and 
a  burning  desire  to  help.  What  is  there  in  child 
labour;  what  is  there  in  children's  courts;  what  is 
there  in  sanitary  housing;  what  is  there  in  any 
doctrine  of  conservation,  whether  of  forest,  or 
stream,  or  mine,  which  a  child  of  twelve  cannot 
understand?  She  will  not  comprehend,  of  course, 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  tariff  —  who  does,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  child?  But  she  can  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  a  tariff,  why  it  should  be 
raised  or  lowered  on  certain  articles,  what  is  done  with 
the  money,  and  other  simple  facts  about  the  subject. 

Not  only  the  subject  matter  will  be  differently 
presented,  but  the  text-books  will  be  different. 
Histories,  for  instance,  will  be  rid  of  the  absurd 
rubbish  collected  too  often  by  men  of  narrow  minds 
and  presented  to  the  girl  in  the  School  of  Yesterday 
by  equally  narrow  teaching  as  valuable  facts  which 
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she  should  remember.  The  Girl  of  To-morrow 
will  hear  less  of  battles  and  more  of  the  achievements 
of  peace;  hear  less  of  heroes,  and  see  more  of  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  in  all  the  centuries  clamour- 
ing for  justice  and  eager  for  noble  service;  suffering, 
patient,  loving,  growing  ever  in  the  realization  of 
God's  Fatherhood  and  Man's  Brotherhood. 

Mathematics  was  the  idol  of  the  pedagogue  of 
the  School  of  Yesterday  and  the  girl  was  graded 
chiefly  on  her  knowledge  of  that  subject,  but  science 
will  lead  all  work  in  the  School  of  To-morrow.  Just 
as  the  educational  system  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  differentiated  from  other  centuries  by  the 
emphasis  on  science  rather  than  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
so  the  twentieth  century  will  bring  the  message 
to  all  schools,  however  elementary,  however  ad- 
vanced, that  the  great  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon 
the  application  of  scientific  method  and  discovery 
to  all  phases  of  the  wondrous  art  of  life,  and  the  Girl 
of  To-morrow  will  find  her  school  in  sympathy  with 
her  life,  not  only  to-day,  but  in  the  future,  guiding 
her  toward  that  future  by  a  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific laws. 

Social  science  and  service  will  be  the  larger  vision 
before  the  mind  of  the  Girl  of  To-morrow,  because 
the  atmosphere  of  the  School  of  To-morrow  will 
saturate  her  with  the  spirit  of  social  service.  The 
School  of  Yesterday  gave  no  idea  of  social  service 
to  the  girl,  nor  for  that  matter  does  the  home  of 
to-day,  neither  realizing  how  innately  noble  is  girl 
life,  how  hungry  for  vital  things. 

The  School  of  To-morrow  will  not  only  directly 
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train  the  girl  in  the  domestic  arts  as  to-day,  but  will 
go  farther  and  positively  plan  her  course  of  study 
toward  all  the  duties  which  a  perfect  home  demands. 

Not  only  will  the  School  of  To-morrow  train  the 
girl  directly  for  an  enlightened  and  joyous  home, 
but,  if  she  does  not  marry,  she  will  have  her  vocation 
chosen  while  yet  in  the  grammar  school,  certainly 
in  the  high  school.  To-day  the  avocations  and 
vocations  of  women  are  in  a  chaotic  state;  new 
avenues  of  work  are  opening  to  them  daily;  even 
those  who  instruct  in  colleges  and  in  other  professions 
are  unable  to  answer  the  question  so  often  asked, 
"What  shall  I  take  for  a  life  work?"  because  they 
do  not  realize  how  many  new  fields  are  opening 
through  scientific  inventions. 

And  what  of  the  older  girl  who  seeks  the  college 
or  advanced  courses?  What  of  the  girl  of  larger 
growth?  She  too  was  studying  many  things  not 
in  vital  touch  with  modern  life  in  the  School  of 
Yesterday.  Some  day  we  shall  have  a  different 
college  for  the  girl  of  larger  growth,  where  she 
may  study  not  only  the  usual  collegiate  branches, 
if  she  desires,  but  may  also  prepare  herself  for  any 
profession  or  vocation,  whereby  women  in  any 
century  have  made  a  living. 

Moreover,  the  colleges  for  the  older  girl  of  the 
future  should  provide  all  the  training  necessary 
to  make  good  mothers  and  not  send  young  women 
out  to  meet  motherhood,  knowing  nothing  of 
maternal  things,  nothing  of  eugenics,  nothing  of 
the  social  evils  in  our  country,  which  can  be  met  by 
no  force  so  potent  as  well-ordered  homes;  and  they 
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should  also  have  —  none  now  has  it  —  a  chair  for 
the  training  of  girls  in  social  matters,  that  their 
manners  may  be  polished,  their  speech  softened  and 
refined,  their  dress  neat  and  appropriate  their 
manners  winning  and  full  of  charm. 

Above  all  things,  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
of  the  future,  whether  of  preparatory  or  college 
type,  will  be  more  deeply,  actively  religious  than  the 
Schools  of  Yesterday,  not  with  the  "red  tape" 
cant  or  custom,  but  so  that  all  effort  and  all  labour 
may  be  full  of  the  thought  of  doing  God's  service 
to  a  great  race  in  a  great  land,  to  a  greater  world. 
And  colleges  and  schools  alike  should  teach  the 
girls  how  to  be  skilled  in  the  arts  of  health,  health 
nursing,  health  food,  exercise,  sleep,  and  peace  of 
mind;  and  in  all  these  schools  for  the  older  girl  of 
the  future,  there  will  be  less  strain  upon  the  nervous 
organization,  more  thought  of  the  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  nervous  system  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
strength  in  the  future  life  when  strength  is  necessary 
for  healthy  children.  And  just  as  the  school  for 
the  younger  girl  gave  her  a  foundation  of  social 
thought  and  civic  knowledge,  so  the  girl  in  the  higher 
school  of  the  future  will  be  minutely  instructed  in 
the  trend  of  national  thought,  as  it  is  more  important 
to  know  what  Americans  are  thinking  about  and 
will  probably  do  as  a  result  of  their  thinking,  than 
to  know  what  the  ancients  thought  and  what  was  the 
result  of  their  thinking.  In  the  schools  of  the  future, 
all  educators  of  girls  will  have  distinctly  in  mind  the 
development  of  a  body  of  women  so  trained  that 
they  will  make  splendid  mothers  in  wholesome  homes, 
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that  they  will  be  equipped  to  meet  wealth  with 
simplicity  and  poverty  with  dignity,  that  they  will 
be  strong  in  physique,  broad  in  mind,  intelligent, 
not  only  in  those  matters  which  minister  to  the  home 
and  to  the  child,  but  also  informed  as  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large.  Because  her  sense 
of  social  justice  is  trained,  she  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  direct  her  social  energy  toward  social  ends: 
she  will  have  a  distinct  social  consciousness,  social 
conscience,  social  aim. 

And  the  teacher  in  the  School  of  To-morrow? 
Freed  by  scientific  knowledge  of  the  burden  of  half 
knowledge,  energized  by  the  certainty  of  method, 
relieved  from  useless  material  in  the  subject  matter, 
she  will  be  a  vital  personality,  an  optimist  radiat- 
ing joy  to  joyous  spirits.  Taught  by  psychologists 
who  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  physicians  and 
know  the  power  of  mind  over  body,  she  will  learn 
to  use  somewhat  the  methods  of  the  psychother- 
apist and  will  know  how  to  use  the  power  of  sugges- 
tion, to  teach  the  dull  and  the  depressed  girls  how 
to  think  joyous  thoughts  habitually,  will  teach  all 
girls  how  to  grow  consciously  in  joy,  serenity,  and 
largeness  of  vision;  will  make  them  realize  that  all 
the  sweetness  and  grace  of  their  girlhood  and  all 
the  power  and  charm  of  their  mature  womanhood 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  highest  service  in 
that  greatest  of  all  adventures  —  life. 


Ill 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

By  L.  R.  GIGNILLIAT 

Superintendent  Culver  Military  Academy 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  watched  some 
workmen  setting  the  concrete  foun- 
dation for  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery. 
In  the  soft  concrete  were  embedded, 
here  and  there,  with  great  exactness, 
bolts  of  various  dimensions,  some  of  them  running 
down  into  the  concrete  four  or  five  feet.  As  I 
looked  at  it  I  thought  how  disastrous  it  would  be 
to  place  a  bolt  in  the  wrong  place,  even  by  an  inch, 
or  to  forget  to  put  in  a  bolt  before  the  concrete 
hardened.  After  it  had  set,  to  change  a  bolt  would 
mean  interminable  labour,  drilling  and  boring 
through  solid  rock.  Now  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  placing  it  with  care  and  exactness  and  of 
holding  it  true  while  the  concrete  was  tamped 
in  and  until  it  hardened.  Inexperienced  and  care- 
less workmen  might  easily  have  made  a  sorry  botch 
of  it.  If  each  bolt  was  properly  set,  each  piece  of 
the  machinery  would  come  into  its  proper  relation 
with  the  other,  and  the  whole  would  run  true  and 
efficiently. 

How  many  boys  in  college,  how  many  men  in 
business,  are  trying  to  fit  life's  machinery  on  care- 
lessly prepared  foundations;  are  trying  to  drill  in 
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the  solid  rock  to  set  bolts  that  were  overlooked 
when  the  concrete  was  soft;  to  change  bolts  that 
were  misplaced  under  careless  direction! 

We  hear  much  of  the  plastic  period  —  do  we 
always  fully  realize  what  it  means?  The  boys' 
academy,  the  school  that  gets  him  during  that 
critical  period,  must  set  most  of  the  bolts,  must  do 
it  with  scrupulous  exactness,  with  careful  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  that  each  is  to  fulfil,  must 
hold  them  there  till  the  character  has  set,  and  they 
are  firm  and  strong  in  place.  No  careless  work- 
man should  be  set  at  the  task;  no  bolt  should  be 
placed  by  inexperienced  hands. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that,  for  every  interest  of 
adult  life,  for  every  habit  of  well-ordered  work  and 
thought,  the  bolts  at  least  must  be  set  during  the 
plastic  stage.  Business  efficiency  requires  bolts 
of  order,  of  promptness,  of  thoroughness.  Even 
though  placed  by  careful  hands  in  the  class  room, 
they  may  be  jarred  out  of  place  in  the  hours  out  of 
school.  Character  must  rest  on  bolts  of  self- 
control,  of  high  ideals,  placed  deep  and  held  steady 
by  good  environment  until  set:  good  citizenship 
on  bolts  of  unselfishness,  of  regard  for  others,  of 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  cooperation. 

The  aim  of  the  high-grade  school  is  to  set  these 
bolts  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  of  the  boarding- 
school  to  steady  them  by  an  environment  which, 
under  modern  conditions,  the  home  often  cannot 
offer. 

The  occupation,  the  profession,  is  but  the  learn- 
ing how  to  run  the  machinery;  it  may  be  acquired 
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at  any  time  if  the  machinery  itself  is  set  true  and 
bolted  fast. 

This  bolt-setting  work  of  the  boys'  boarding 
academy  is  of  most  vital  importance,  and  of  such 
great  responsibility  that  it  should  enlist  more  than 
the  infrequent  support  that  it  has  received  in  the 
past  from  those  who  are  inclined  to  endow  education. 

Even  with  the  meagre  assistance  they  have 
received,  as  compared  with  the  universities  and 
colleges,  secondary  schools  are  doing  wonderfully 
effective  work,  providing  themselves  with  fine 
equipment,  and  attracting  to  their  faculties  educa- 
tors who  are  competent,  not  only  from  a  scholastic 
standpoint,  but  who  can  undertake  with  dignity 
and  effectiveness  the  more  intimate  out  of  class 
oversight  and  training  that  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
efficient  secondary   school. 

I  believe  that  in  many  cases  disappointments  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  parents  have  waited  too  long 
before  sending  the  boy  away  to  some  good  school; 
or  else,  too  impatient  for  results,  or  yielding  to  the 
boy's  inclination  for  change,  have  shifted  him  too 
often  from  school  to  school.  As  a  result  of  fifteen 
years'  experience  with  over  four  thousand  boys, 
I  should  say  that  the  average  boy  should  be  sent 
away  at  fourteen.  This  is  the  time  when  the  rest- 
lessness of  young  manhood  begins  to  assert  itself, 
and  the  noblest  and  most  generous  natures  become 
restive  under  home  restraint.  This  is  the  time 
when  irregular  attendance  at  school  from  trivial 
causes,  interruption  to  serious  work  through  social 
distractions,   and  irregular  hours  at  home,  knock 
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sadly  out  of  kelter  some  of  the  most  vital  foun- 
dation bolts.  This  is  the  time  when  the  most 
skilful  teachers  must  guide  the  boy's  methods  of 
study  if  he  is  to  acquire  a  chief  requisite  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  happy  life,  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
work.  It  is  a  more  important  question  how  he 
studies  than  what  he  studies.  The  boy  who  learns 
easily  and  makes  high  grades,  but  has  not  the  dis- 
cipline of  having  to  dig,  is  in  as  much  danger  as 
the  boy  who  is  discouraged  because  his  grades 
are   low. 

Large  classes  and  overworked  teachers,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  apt  to  set  the  bolts  for 
both  widely  divergent  personalities  by  the  same 
stock  template,  if  indeed  they  are  set  at  all;  and 
both  boys  may  throw  up  the  sponge  in  after  years, 
discouraged,  when  they  come  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  life  on  this  poorly  arranged  foundation. 

Unwise  indulgence,  the  easy  life  of  prosperity, 
the  selfishness  engendered  by  having  no  necessary 
part  to  play  in  maintaining  the  home,  no  old- 
fashioned  chores  to  do,  no  service  to  render  —  all 
these  things  jar  and  make  uncertain  the  setting  of 
the  bolts  of  citizenship  and  character,  and  make  it 
imperative  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  during 
this  important  period  to  some  place  where  these 
steadying  influences  are  created  for  his  special 
benefit;  a  place  where  he  may  be  a  member  of  a 
community  to  which  he  must  contribute  his  share, 
in  which  he  must  play  his  full  part,  in  which  he  must 
learn  to  stand  on  his  own  merits,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  to  serve  others,  to  give  and  take, 
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to  assume  the  right    relation  to  his  fellows.      As 
Kipling  puts  it: 

"  If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

And  walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  earth,  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And  what  is  more  —  you'll  be  a  man,  my  son." 

Discipline,  I  think,  is  the  crying  need  of  the  boy 
of  this  age,  discipline  that  he  respects,  that  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  being 
treated  as  a  man,  not  as  a  child;  discipline  that 
sets  hard  and  fast  the  foundation  bolt  of  respect 
for  authority  and  love  of  law  and  order;  and  this, 
I  believe,  even  the  most  faithful  and  wisely  loving 
parent  finds,  at  this  stage,  some  one  else  can  set 
more  truly  and  with  fewer  jars  than  he  himself. 

At  this  stage,  too,  moral  training  of  a  very  special 
and  carefully  considered  sort  should  play  a  vital 
part,  that  bolts  of  social  purity,  of  honesty,  of 
personal  and  business  honour  may  extend  to  the 
very  depths  of  the  foundation,  anchoring  character 
against  every  wrench  and  strain. 

I  would  again  reiterate  the  necessity  then  of 
placing  the  boy  early,  and  of  avoiding  changes. 
To  insure  this,  select  the  school  primarily  with 
great  care.  A  personal  visit  of  inspection  to  the 
schools  whose  literature  seems  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunities desired,  at  terms  within  reach,  should  be 
made   if  possible.     From   a   general   and   not   too 
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pointed  talk  with  students  of  the  institution,  or 
with  ex-students  who  have  left  it  in  good  standing, 
much  may  be  deduced  as  to  those  vitally  important 
factors,  the  tone  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  school. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  school,  the  manner  in 
which  they  speak  of  its  work,  its  ideals,  and  its 
teachers,  their  own  bearing  and  manner  of  address, 
are  gauges  of  the  real  work  the  school  is  doing. 
The  character  of  the  correspondence  from  the 
institution,  prompt  responses,  concise  and  business- 
like information,  are  other  indices  that  may 
aid  the  parent,  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  many 
catalogues. 

If  the  school  is  well  chosen  at  the  start,  and  the 
boy  remains  in  the  one  school  until  ready  for  col- 
lege or  business,  he  enjoys  a  great  advantage  in 
several  important  particulars.  He  benefits  by  the 
cumulative  influence  of  the  institution,  a  valuable 
but  often  unthought-of  factor;  he  avoids  the  loss 
of  time  in  adjustment  that  is  entailed  by  changes; 
and,  best  of  all,  he  comes  into  that  supremely  help- 
ful and  intimate  relationship  with  his  teachers  that 
is  engendered  only  by  years  of  contact;  that  subtle 
feeling  of  real  friendship,  one  for  the  other,  which 
fathoms  the  secret  places  and  consummates  the 
fullest  possibilities  of  the  teachers'  influence. 


IV 

RATIONAL  SELECTION  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DAUGHTER 

By  M.  LOUISE  THOMAS 

Principal  of  Lenox  Hall 

IT  IS  a  well  known  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
awakening  very  rapidly  to  the  realization  that 
our  public  schools,  excellent  as  they  are,  are 
not  fulfilling  our  ideal  of  the  best  education 
for  our  girls.  We  are  becoming  very  much 
alive  to  the  fact  that  a  girl  who  has  "gone  through" 
the  public  schools  is  not  the  educated  product  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  after  so  many  of  the  best 
years  of  her  life  —  best  in  the  educative  sense  — 
have  been  given  to  the  process  which  is  expected  to 
make  of  her  a  well-poised  factor  of  her  especial 
social  group. 

That  parents  are  wakening  to  the  fact  that 
factory-made  women  hold  the  same  relation  to  the 
human  race  that  factory-made  products  in  material 
lines  do,  is  evidenced  by  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  private  school  sentiment  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  system  is  an  acknowledged  failure,  education- 
ally, and  since  conditions,  as  they  exist,  make  it 
impossible  to  change  the  system  in  a  radical  way, 
the  only  thing  for  a  careful  parent  to  do  is  to  turn 
to  other  sources  for  the  fulfilment    of  the  most 
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sacred  obligation  known  to  the  human  race  —  the 
education  of  its  young. 

From  the  public  school  to  the  private  school  is 
the  alternative,  for  no  really  wise  parent  would 
consider  the  isolated  process  of  governess  or  tutor. 
The  group  idea,  as  a  stimulus  in  the  unfoldment 
and  as  a  training  in  the  adaptability  to  society, 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an  essential  con- 
dition. The  adult  is  a  unit  of  the  race:  the  child 
must  be  trained  to  accept  her  place  and  fulfil  her 
duty  as  a  unit  by  constant  relation  to  other  units 
of  similar  interests.  This  grouping  of  related  indi- 
viduals undergoing  the  same  process  we  call  the 
school  — ■  and  it  is  the  highest  expression  of  parental 
love  and  duty  to  make  the  selection  of  such  a  group 
as  will  result  in  the  most  symmetrical  development 
of  the  child. 

The  first  question  for  him  to  consider  is  the  large 
or  small  school  —  which?  —  and  why?  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  failure  in  our  public  school  system 
is  that  it  must  deal  with  the  mass  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  large 
private  school.  Large  membership  in  any  organ- 
ized body  endeavouring  to  reach  definite  results 
necessitates  definite  system  of  routine  duty  and  of 
government  applied  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  irre- 
spective of  the  individuals  comprising  the  body. 
Here  again  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  the  law, 
and  many  an  individual  carries  the  scars  of  unequal 
conflict  on    heart  and  body   for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Knowing  conditions  of  the  large  private  schools  for 
girls  — ■  schools  where  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
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young  girls  of  the  emotional,  excitable,  adolescent 
period  are  congregated  —  and  knowing  the  utter  im- 
possibility for  those  in  authority  in  such  schools  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  private  life  of  these 
girls,  I  proclaim  emphatically  that  such  institutions 
are  a  crime  against  the  human  race.  In  each  case 
the  high  school  and  large  private  school  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  girl's  human  experience. 
She  escapes  the  one  but  to  suffer  wreck  in  the  other, 
either  physically  or  spiritually. 

The  plea  for  the  large  school  is  made  that  it  is 
more  democratic,  that  it  is  the  mirror  of  the  world; 
to  which  I  reply:  The  school  is  not  the  time  nor  place 
to  show  a  young  girl  the  world  and  its  varied  phases 
of  life.  It  is  the  time  and  place  to  train  the  mind 
that  it  may  rationally  consider  the  problems  of  the 
world  when  development  justifies  its  taking  them 
up;  the  time  to  instill  courage  and  truth  and  those 
traits  of  character  which  will  enable  her  to  grasp 
situations  bravely  and  sweetly.  It  is  the  time  for 
wise  and  loving  guidance  in  facing  the  minor  prob- 
lems, that  strength  and  courage  may  be  developed 
and  she  may  be  taught  to  grasp  varied  situations 
with  poise.  As  for  being  more  democratic,  there  is 
no  question  of  democracy  in  the  right  sort  of  school. 
If  the  heart  is  trained  rightly,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  wrong  ideals.  As  between  the  high  school 
and  the  large  private  schools  for  girls,  the  high 
school  has  the  larger  balance  of  reason  in  its  favour. 

Europe  has  told  us  and  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  that  there  is  but 
one  ideal  condition  for  the  education  of  a  girl  from 
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twelve  years  of  age  to  twenty,  and  that  is  the  small 
private  school,  the  school  where  not  over  fifty  or 
sixty  pupils  are  housed  in  the  home,  and  not  over 
two  hundred  in  the  class  rooms.  In  such  an  insti- 
tution the  girl  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual human  being.  There  is  time  to  analyze 
the  thinking  process  she  employs  and  to  guide  it 
along  the  right  line.  There  is  time  to  teach  her 
how  to  study.  Alas!  How  few  pupils  have  ever  been 
taught  this  foundation  principle  of  all  education! 
And  there  is  time  to  see  that  she  applies  the  prin- 
ciples that  she  learns.  There  is  opportunity  to 
discover  her  weaknesses  acquired  either  by  hered- 
ity or  habit,  and  the  necessarily  intimate  association 
between  teacher  and  pupil  in  such  a  school  gives 
opportunity  for  making  strong  the  weak  places. 
Under  such  conditions  only  can  a  girl  really  learn 
to  relate  herself  wisely  to  her  fellow-beings,  and  to 
learn  to  accept  life  and  its  experiences  as  a  gift  of 
God  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  eternal  purposes.  It 
is  in  such  a  school  that  the  leisure  hour  of  each  girl 
may  be  watched  over  with  loving  care  and  made  to 
yield  a  rich  fruition.  "Tell  me  what  a  man's  lei- 
sure is  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  man  is."  It 
is  the  play  hour,  the  time  when  the  definite  duties 
of  the  day  are  relaxed,  that  the  expression  of  the 
real  girl  is  most  apparent,  and  it  is  the  spending 
of  the  leisure  hour  that  is  the  most  serious  care  of 
the  consecrated  teacher.  Give  this  active,  hungry 
young  mind  fit  food  for  its  leisure  in  selected  litera- 
ture, or  in  the  best  sort  of  play,  on  an  enjoyment 
of  the  best  forms  of  art,  and  you  need  not  fear  what 
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the  woman  shall  be.  This  can  be  done  most  effec- 
tively if  the  school  is  near  a  city,  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  world's  activity  where  the  young  students 
may  be  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  world's  greatest  minds. 

"The  function  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  com- 
plete living" — and  such  preparation  can  only  be 
attained  at  its  best  where  all  the  conditions  for 
harmonious  development  are  at  hand.  Such  condi- 
tions are  found  in  the  small  school  located  near 
enough  to  a  large  city  to  insure  easy  access  to  the 
best  forms  of  art  in  galleries  and  exhibits;  in  opera, 
recitals,  and  symphony  concerts;  in  the  great  dramas 
whether  acted  or  interpreted  by  platform  reader  — 
and  yet  far  enough  from  the  bustle  of  the  city's 
activity  to  insure  the  quiet  essential  to  concentra- 
tion of  the  immature  mind  and  the  out-of-door 
activities  necessary  to  youth. 

Analyzing  conditions  for  the  best  form  of  educa- 
tion, then,  brings  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  the 
small  private  school  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  gives 
the  ideal  form  and  setting  for  the  best  unfoldment 
of  the  human  mind  and  soul,  and  offers  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem  of  rational  education  for 
girls. 


THE  CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

By  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON 

Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University 

CO-EDUCATION,  whether  in  school  or 
college  is  preeminently  an  American 
institution.  It  has  grown  up  with 
our  educational  system  and  has  doubt- 
less been  influential  in  giving  a  unique 
national  character  to  it.  That  boys  and  girls 
should  be  educated  together  is  consistent  with 
the  social  practices  of  the  nation  whereby  the  sexes 
mingle  much  more  freely  than  they  do  in  European 
countries.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
tendency  toward  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
is  evidence  that  co-education  has  been  approved 
by  the  general  sentiment  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  shaping  of  educational  forces. 

In  all  public  elementary  schools  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  a  few  instances,  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  together  and  mingle  freely.  There  has 
not  been  any  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  this  plan.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  accepted  as  best  on  the  whole,  and  whatever 
difficulties  have  arisen  have  not  been  because  of 
the  close  companionship  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
school  buildings,  equipment,   and  general  regimen 
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up  to  those  standards  which  school  officers  and  phy- 
sicians regard  as  most  healthful  and  beneficial. 
The  ideal  modern  elementary  school,  with  its  airy, 
well-lighted  rooms,  its  varied  programme  favouring 
variety  of  activity  and  making  its  appeal  to  the  cheer- 
ful endeavours  of  all  the  children,  is  accepted  as 
something  worthy  of  pride  and  as  expressive  of  the 
best  that  human  judgment  can  provide  for  the  grow- 
ing child.  We  find  in  such  a  school  some  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  both  physical  and  mental  hygiene. 
The  programme  provides  gymnastics,  games,  out 
of  door  if  possible,  music,  art,  nature  study  —  all 
adjusted  to  the  older  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
vitalize  and  enrich  them  and  to  rouse  a  high  degree 
of  permanent  interest.  There  is  no  call  for  argument 
pro  or  con  as  regards  co-education  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  most  natural,  economical,  and  satis- 
factory in  every  way  to  American  parents.  Their 
children  go  to  school  and  return  together.  The 
problems  of  health  and  development  of  boys  and  girls 
below  the  adolescent  stage  are  not  so  different  as 
to  require  separation  and  many  benefits  are  gained 
by  having  a  unified  system. 

The  two  principal  fields  of  co-education  where 
discussion  is  usually  directed  are  of  course  the  secon- 
dary and  the  college.  We  will  speak  of  the  school 
problem,  as  that  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  article. 
The  growth  of  American  secondary  schools  has  been 
remarkable  beyond  that  of  any  other  country.  Our 
forefathers  brought  with  them  a  high  appreciation 
of  education  and  began  early  to  plant  schools  and 
colleges.     This  ideal  of  a  citizenship,  well  educated 
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and  trained  for  practical  affairs,  has  never  been  lost 
in  spite  of  the  vast  populations  which  have  flocked 
to  our  shores  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
school  room  has  been  the  centre  of  every  community, 
old  and  new,  and  the  immigrant  has  quickly  caught 
the  national  spirit  and  has  been  ambitious  that  his 
children  should  have  as  much  education  as  possi- 
ble. With  this  educational  aspiration  so  widely 
diffused,  it  is  not  strange  that,  with  increasing 
wealth,  cities  and  towns  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  building  magnificent  high  schools,  and  in  equip- 
ping them  with  every  thing  that  money  could  furnish. 
Many  of  these  schools  have  a  palatial  appearance 
and  are  justly  the  pride  of  the  communities  where 
they  exist.  Up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  schools  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  a  few  others,  American 
cities  have  followed  the  plan  of  co-education  in 
high  schools.  In  private  schools  also  it  may  be 
surprising  to  many  to  know  that  43  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  being  educated  together.* 

Before  discussing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  this  system,  we  must  take  note  of  a 
few  facts  which  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  the 
general  question.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  is  the  social  practice  for  the  young  to  mingle 
freely  in  our  American  communities.  At  home,  in 
church,  and  in  all  recreations  and  entertainments 
there  is  very  little  of  segregation.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  freedom  is  not  carried  to  excess  and  is  not 
fraught  with  considerable  evil.     There  is  a  general 

•Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1903,  Chapter  22. 
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laxity  of  parental  control  and  thoughtfulness  in 
regard  to  the  amusements  and  associations  of 
boys  and  girls  which  can  but  be  deplored.  But 
what  I  do  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  school  is 
essentially  a  conservative  institution.  It  has  had 
imposed  upon  it  the  task  of  character-building  by 
the  planting  of  good  habits,  the  cultivation  of 
good  manners,  and  right  attitudes  on  various  oc- 
casions. The  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
public  high  schools,  where  the  management  is  wise 
and  wThere  the  discipline  is  firm  and  considerate,  is 
a  resort  of  saving  grace  in  the  social  life  of  the  young. 
It  helps  to  define  and  determine  proper  relationships 
and  the  right  social  intercourse.  Greater  emphasis 
may  be  laid  upon  this  point  in  view  of  the  highly 
differentiated  institution  which  the  public  high 
school  has  become.  The  affiliated  activities  in  the 
way  of  societies,  and  clubs,  whether  for  intellectual  or 
social  development,  afford  a  wide  field  for  healthful 
and  useful  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  No  doubt  these  opportunities  are  often 
abused,  and,  in  recent  times,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  school  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  some  secret 
organizations  which  are  out  of  place  in  the  public 
school;  but  the  experience  which  boys  and  girls 
get  in  working  together  in  the  class  room  and  join- 
ing in  various  enterprises  for  the  honour  and  up- 
building of  the  school  life  tends  to  make  them  self- 
respecting  and  dignified  as  they  take  their  places 
in  the  larger  world  outside  of  the  school.  It  is 
surprising  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  American 
high    schools,    there   has    been   so   little   which   has 
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brought  disrepute  and  which  has  given  ground  for 
serious  concern. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  which  the  co- 
educational school  makes  to  the  general  preparation 
for  social  life,  we  must  not  overlook  those  social 
changes  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades  which  have 
radically  affected  the  position  of  woman  in  respect 
to  her  vocational  outlook.  The  growth  of  the  fac- 
tory has  forced  multitudes  of  girls  into  a  variety 
of  occupations.  The  higher  education  of  woman, 
with  its  concomitant  appreciation  of  her  proper 
sphere  in  civic  affairs,  has  also  contributed  to  this 
change,  which  has  amounted  almost  to  a  revolution. 
Not  less  education,  but  more,  is  the  demand.  Not 
a  segregated  and  less  exacting  training,  but  edu- 
cation as  forceful  and  efficient  as  that  given  to  men 
is  required.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  opponents  of  co-education 
in  secondary  schools  made  very  little  headway. 
The  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  country  is  so  strongly 
set  in  favour  of  social  and  educational  equality  and 
of  what  we  may  call  sex  democracy  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  break  down  the  educational  customs  so 
well  established. 

But  it  would  be  unfair,  and  this  statement  would 
seem  inadequate,  if  we  did  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  those  who  argue  against  co-education  have 
a  very  strong  backing  by  a  certain  school  of  hygie- 
nists  and  educators  who  of  course  deserve  to  be 
heard. 

What   they   say   may   not  bring   about   a   radical 
departure  in  school  organization,  but  will  lead  to  a 
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considerable  revision  of  the  present  practices.  The 
doctrine  of  sex  difference  and  psychological  inequality 
as  urged  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  his  monumental 
book  on  "Adolescence,"  and  accepted  by  others 
of  equal  repute,  ought  to  lead  to  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  school  courses  and  such  partial  separation 
of  the  sexes  as  circumstances  may  require.  In 
physical  education,  in  those  arts  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  vocational  life  of  men  and  women,  in 
physiology  and  kindred  subjects,  there  has  already 
been  separation  of  the  sexes  without  any  impairment 
of  the  general  co-educational  scheme.  This  process 
of  differentiation  should  be  continued  wherever 
there  is  good  reason  for  having  separate  classes. 
For  instance,  it  is  often  the  case  that,  in  a  large 
high  school,  a  certain  number  of  girls  in  a  given 
class,  by  reason  of  their  moderate  intellectual  ability 
or  lack  of  physical  vigour,  should  be  classified  to- 
gether and  given  much  lighter  work.  This  to 
my  mind  touches  the  weakest  point  in  our  public 
school  system,  but  one,  I  am  sure,  which  is  being 
recognized.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  all 
children  should  do  the  same  work  or  equal  amount 
of  work,  and  arbitrary  standards  with  formal, 
quantitative  examinations  should  be  absolutely 
and  forever  abolished.  A  humane,  sensible,  flexible 
treament  of  various  groups  of  children,  whether 
boys  or  girls,  with  qualitative  aims  and  full  re- 
cognition of  vocational  and  life  interests,  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
argument  against  co-education  is  made.  There 
are  hopeful  indications  in   the  field   of   college   re- 
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quirements.  If  the  new  scheme  for  entrance  to 
Harvard  means  anything,  it  is  that  candidates 
for  college  are  going  to  be  estimated  more  in 
the  light  of  what  they  promise  and  the  power 
they  have  attained  than  by  their  knowledge  in 
stated   fields. 

Let  us  briefly  summarize:  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  rural  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  often 
small,  whose  support  is  a  considerable  burden  to 
the  tax  payers.  No  sensible  person  would  think  of 
insisting  upon  a  separation  of  the  sexes  in  these  or 
the  smaller  high  schools  in  towns,  say  below  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  real  problem,  then,  is  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  larger  cities  where  the  building  of 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  would  not  be 
an  intolerable  burden.  Just  here  it  should  be  noted 
that  vocational  high  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
intended  to  prepare  them  specifically  for  special 
fields  are  likely  to  be  multipled.  Many  such  may 
be  mentioned,  such  as  the  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical 
High  School  in  Chicago,  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  for  Girls  in  Boston,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  for  Boys  in  Boston,  the  Technical  High  School 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  Stuyvesant  High  School 
and  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
and  the  Manual  Training  School  for  Girls  in  Brook- 
lyn. There  is  no  reason  why  in  a  large  co-educa- 
tional school  there  should  not  be  such  a  degree  of 
separation  as  will  conserve  every  interest,  social, 
physiological,  hygienic,  and  moral.  In  other  words, 
the  problem  of  co-education  in  secondary  schools 
calls   for   study   and   readjustment  within   its  own 
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sphere,  rather  than  for  such  a  radical  change  as  is 
implied  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  Observation 
of  many  years  of  high  school  classes,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
reactions  which  come  in  the  class  room  where  boys 
and  girls  are  working  together  are  good  rather  than 
bad.  A  teacher  of  good  judgment  will,  within  the 
limits  of  a  recitation  period  and  within  the  confines 
of  the  subject,  afford  the  opportunity  for  various 
classes  of  minds  to  work  together  and  will  do 
no  violence  to  their  individuality  or  differences 
growing  out  of  sex  or  any  other  cause.  The 
problem  then  becomes  one  of  adjustment  and  is 
deserving  the  careful  attention  and  study  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  both  of  public  and  private 
schools. 

That  co-education  is  not  entirely  discounte- 
nanced in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  increasing 
number  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Co-education  in  Germany  under  present  conditions 
would  seem  to  be  a  precarious  experiment.  It 
is  the  greater  flexibility,  freedom,  and  easier 
adjustment  to  conditions  which  has  made  our 
public  high  schools  increasingly  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can needs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  growth  of  co- 
education in  American  colleges,  except  to  say  that 
the  success  which  has  attended  co-education  in 
high  schools  has  commended  it  in  higher  institutions. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  if  boys  and  girls  through 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  have  mingled  freely 
and  have  worked  successfully  as  students,  it  is  but 
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logical  to  let  them  continue  in  the  same  way  through 
college  and  university  life  wherever  these  institutions 
are  broad  enough  and  democratic  enough  to  open 
their  doors  for  this  purpose. 


VI 

ATHLETICS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DISCIPLINE 

By  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY 

President  of  Bingham  School 

BY  "ATHLETICS/'  we  mean  the  phys- 
ical exercises,  sports,  and  games 
which  are  enjoyed  in  a  school.  When 
we  use  the  term  "  discipline,"  we 
refer  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
students  by  rules  and  regulations.  The  word, 
used  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  frequently  carries 
with  it  the  sense  of  correction  or  punishment,  as 
in  the  sentence,  "We  discipline  a  boy  to  make  him 
better."  At  first  thought,  the  coupling  of  sports  in 
any  way  with  punishment  would  appear  to  be 
incongruous  and  anomalous;  but,  upon  looking 
further  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  we  find  that  enjoyable 
sports,  games,  and  physical  exercises  have  a  positive 
and  vitally  important  effect,  tending  toward  a  wise 
and  successful  administration  of  the  discipline  in  a 
male  school. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  make  the  point  that  it  is 
wise  to  control  boys  with  as  little  unpleasantness  as 
possible.  We  once  had  a  teacher  who  maintained 
that  friction  between  teacher  and  boy  is  necessary 
for  good  discipline.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.     It  may  indeed  be  true  that  a  boy 
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can  be  made  to  keep  the  rules  by  force,  and  this 
may  be  necessary  in  a  few  cases;  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  is  unnecessary,  ill-advised,  and 
costs  the  principal  a  great  outlay  of  time,  patience, 
strain,  and  anxiety.  A  teacher  may  imagine  that 
he  does  not  care;  but,  if  so,  he  deceives  himself, 
for  every  unpleasantness  in  his  relations  with  the 
students  adds  a  weight  to  the  many  that  he  is 
already  called  upon  to  bear.  He  may  beat  a  boy 
into  submission  with  the  rod  or  confine  him  until 
he  is  punished;  but  both  plans  result  in  responsibility 
and  trial  for  the  school  authorities.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  apt  to  make  the  boy  rebellious  and  defiant, 
if  not  openly  then  in  secret  —  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  school  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
anxious  to  hatch  up  any  scheme  that  will  annoy 
or  injure  the  governing  powers. 

The  evil  results  of  harsh  rule  and  autocratic  law, 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  governing  power,  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  conditions  existing  in  Russia  to-day. 
And  the  same  principle  will  produce  the  same  re- 
sults in  a  school.  How  much  better  the  government 
where  the  laws  are  enforced — -fairly  and  squarely 
enforced  — -  yet  with  kindness  and  love,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  governed.  In  war,  a  fortress  may  indeed  be 
taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonets,  by  superior 
brute  force  and  power;  but  it  is  captured  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives  and  the  shedding  of  much  blood. 
How  much  better  to  capture  the  same  stronghold 
by  proper  and  appropriate  strategy! 

In  the  government  of  a  school,  therefore,  we  hold 
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that  it  is  wise  to  employ  tact  and  kindness  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired,  which  is  good  order 
and  the  proper  observance  of  the  rules.  We 
should  win  our  way  not  so  much  by  the  iron  hand 
and  the  mailed  fist,  as  by  kindly  means  and  methods 
and  the  use  of  every  plan  which  can  be  brought  to 
our  aid,  rather  than  by  the  punishment  of  the  body 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  mind.  In  the  employ- 
ment of  sports  and  games  as  an  aid  in  the  discipline 
we  have  one  of  these  plans.  The  boys  are  deeply 
interested  in  these  sports.  It  is  natural  for  their 
expanding  young  lives  to  crave  the  open  air  and 
those  enjoyable  exercises  which  are  accompanied 
by  a  hearty  laugh,  bright  eye,  and  smiling  face. 
Boys  love  to  shout  and  play,  and  this  is  proper. 
It  is  in  proportion  as  they  love  to  do  so  that  they 
will  hate  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege,  and  when 
you  make  an  observance  of  the  rules  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  sports,  you 
touch  them  in  a  tender  spot  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  hearken  and  to  heed.  "Thou  shall  not," 
coupled  with  a  penalty,  may  force  an  unwilling 
obedience;  but  the  promise  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  delightful  sport  as  a  reward  of  good  be- 
haviour, accompanied  by  the  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  that  pleasure  upon  misconduct,  will  work 
wonders. 

The  principle  of  moving  an  individual  and  ob- 
taining the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  result 
by  appealing  to  what  is  most  valued  by  the  individual, 
is  evidently  true  and  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  book  in 
the  Bible;  for  we  find,  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  when 
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God  calls  the  attention  of  Satan  to  the  perfection 
of  Job,  that  mighty  being  (a  fallen  archangel  of 
great  wisdom)  obtains  permission  and  touches  Job 
at  the  point  where  he  was  personally  interested, 
namely,  in  the  possession  of  his  flocks,  herds,  home, 
and  children,  in  order  that  he  might  move  him  to 
curse  God.  In  other  words,  he  deprived  Job  of 
what  that  good  man  desired  to.  possess,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  evil  purpose.  So,  in  a  school,  deprive 
a  boy  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  what  he  most 
enjoys  unless  his  deportment  and  application  are 
reasonably  good.  Exclude  from  the  school  athletic 
teams  any  students  whose  average  on  deportment 
and  scholarship  does  not  reach  the  grade  of  "very 
good."  Then  faithfully  enforce  the  rule,  even 
though  the  delinquent  student  is  the  best  player 
on  the  team  and  its  enforcement  means  a  temporary 
loss  of  athletic  prestige.  The  best  plan  is  to  issue 
the  grades  on  studies  and  deportment  the  first  of 
each  month  and  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board, 
the  rule  being  that  those  whose  average  is  under 
eight-five  (which  generally  means  "very  good") 
will  be  excluded  from  any  of  the  athletic  teams. 

Another  reason  why  athletics  is  the  means  of 
successful  discipline  lies  in  this,  that  the  average 
boy,  in  a  normal  condition  of  mind  and  body,  is  much 
more  easily  controlled  than  when  he  is  morbid,  sick, 
sensitive,  and  delicate. 

The  existence  of  athletics  in  the  school  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  make  healthful  boys  and  more  of  them. 
The  interest  which  competitive  games  excite  brings 
out  a  larger  number  of  students  to  take  part  in 
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the  exercises  and  results  in  the  development  of 
youths  with  happy  hearts  and  clear  heads,  ready 
to  study  and  obey,  with  surplus  energy  expended 
not  in  mischief  making,  but  in  muscle  building. 

Exercise  gives  appetite  for  food  and  appetite 
satisfied  brings  strength.  We  do  not  for  a  moment, 
in  thought  or  theory,  connect  manly  strength  with 
irascibility,  pettishness,  complaints  against  the 
rules,  grumbling,  or  moodiness.  In  practice,  we 
find  this  theory  true;  for  healthy,  hearty  boys  are 
generally  loyal  and  satisfied. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  most  preparatory 
schools  the  winter  months  are  most  trying  on  the 
governing  authorities.  It  is  partly  so  because  of 
the  confinement  of  hearty  boys  in-doors,  without 
the  safety  valve  of  athletics  to  blow  off  the  steam  of 
animal  energy.  October,  however,  is  the  month 
when  the  responsibility  of  the  discipline  is  lightest. 
The  reason  again  is  apparent.  That  fine  month 
of  sunshiny  days,  blue  skies,  and  crisp  and  bracing 
atmosphere  is  the  glory  of  out-of-door  sports. 
Thus  we  can  see  the  importance  of  physical  exer- 
cises, when  wisely  conducted  and  regulated,  and 
their  close  connection  with  the  discipline  of  a  boys' 
school. 

It  is  only  when  interest  in  athletics  crowds  out 
a  proper  studiousness  that  it  becomes  a  menace  to, 
rather  than  an  aid  in  the  discipline.  To  guard 
against  this  great  danger,  the  competitive  contests 
should  be  limited  in  number  and  be  held  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  school  holidays. 

It  is  well  to  employ  teachers  with  some  athletic 
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ability,  but  in  all,  except  perhaps  the  physical 
director,  their  physical  acquirements  should  be 
subordinate  to  their  scholarship  and  Christian 
character. 

Another  truth  in  connection  with  this  subject 
is  that  a  busy  set  of  boys  is  generally  a  happy  and 
easily  disciplined  body.  A  boy  cannot  well  study 
all  day.  The  morning  hours  are  necessarily  filled 
with  study.  And  so  at  least  a  portion  of  the  after- 
noon should  be  given  over  to  pleasant  out-of-door 
life;  the  whole  day  being  thus  occupied  —  and  fully 
occupied  —  not  altogether  with  work,  but  with 
work  relieved  by  play. 

All  rules  and  discipline  against  immorality  are 
helped,  in  their  enforcement,  by  athletics;  for  we 
believe  that  boys  who  sit  idly  and  lazily  around  in 
an  inactive  state  are  much  more  apt  to  be  low, 
impure,  foul  of  mouth,  and  passing  the  dirty  joke 
than  the  hearty  fellow  in  the  foot-ball  rush  or  those 
contending  in  an  exciting  base-ball  battle. 

The  rules  too  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
and  other  harmful  indulgences,  which  steal  success 
from  the  contestant  for  physical  honours  —  all  of 
these  regulations  are  helped  out  by  athletics  prop- 
erly conducted,  for  the  athletic  pledge,  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  applicants  for  places  on 
the  team,  where  possible,  denies  the  use  of  such 
poisons  to  the  players. 

Thus  we  see,  first,  that  athletics  aids  the  discipline 
in  a  powerful  manner  and  avoids  friction  which 
results  from  harsher  methods;  second,  the  privi- 
lege of   playing  being   made  dependent   upon  good 
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conduct  touches  the  students  at  a  point  where  they 
are  personally  and  deeply  interested,  and  hence  is 
apt  to  be  regarded;  third,  the  fostering  and  en- 
couragements of  sports  and  games,  in  reason, 
develops  a  normal  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
in  which  state  a  boy  may  be  controlled  and  wisely 
directed  with  vastly  more  ease;  fourth,  it  enables 
the  principal  to  keep  the  students  interested  and 
occupied,  which  of  itself  tends  to  good  discipline; 
and,  fifth,  properly  conducted  athletics,  in  which 
the  players  are  put  up  on  a  pledge,  is  a  help  in  the 
discipline  and  in  the  enforcement  of  rules  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  against  immorality,  and  other 
harmful  indulgences. 
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NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Ithaca. 
/"■  a  era  dill  ft  **as  PrePared  over  iooo  Students  for  Cornell  University.  Recognized 
V.adLauiiia  as  one  Q£  t^e  iea(jmg  institutions  for  preparing  boys  for  college  or 
life's  work.  President  Schurman  pronounces  it:  "One  of  the  best  preparatory  institu- 
tions in  the  country."  Every  facility  for  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  Athletic  field. 
Recreation  Building;  gymnasium;  rowing  shells.  Farm  of  150  acres.  Terms  $660  to  $760. 

C.  V.  Parsell,  A.  M. 

New  York,  Valhalla,  Westchester  Co. 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute  Uffep^lepartS 

for  Both  sexes  to  12  years,  in  care  of  a  Home  Mother) .  41st  year.  Occupying  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  at  Valhalla,  25  miles  from  New  York.  Exceptional  health  record. 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science 
and  Music  Depts.    Summer  Camp,  Address  Box  U. 

New  York,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Miss  Copeland's  School 

For  children  of  high-grade  defective  mentality.  Kind,  gentle  treatment  and  per- 
sonal attention  to  individual  needs  of  each  pupil.     Speech  defects  a  specialty. 

Susan  Eloise  Copeland,  26  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  Potsdam. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both  sexes,  Graduates 
rank,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  of  experience,  taking  positions  in  colleges,  normal 
and  city  schools.   Voice,  Harmony,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.    Catalogue. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Eastman  DuSineSS  SchOOl  A  course  at  Eastman -the  most  widely 
•^  *********  *-r  v*«***v^»«  mv** w  wa  known  business  school  —  will  give  you  a 
thorough  business  training  and  qualify  you  to  Increase  your  Salary.  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Higher  Accounting,  Civil  Service,  and  Academic 
Departments.  Telegraphy  and  Railway  Work  also  successfully  taught.  Write  for 
free  prospectus  to  Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Box  664. 

New  York,  Elmira.     (Established  1855.) 

Elmira  College  for  Women 

First  woman's  college  founded.  Courses  co-equal  with  men's  colleges  —  Classical, 
Scientific,  Musical  and  Literary,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  and  Finance  —  leading 
to  degrees.    Catalogue.  A.  Cameron  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

New  York,  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  For*  G£ls*  2?th  ^ear*  tPq  the  hilIs*    40<? 

******  ^*  ^^**w*  £eet  above  the  C1ty.  Four  new,  fireproof 
buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Preparatory,  General  and  Special 
Courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Gym- 
nasium, with  swimming  pool.     Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Eliza  Kellas,  Ph.  B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Tarry  town. 

Hack  lev  School  for  Bovs  Fal1  Term  °Pens  SePt  2°>  1^11-  in 

lldtmcy  OlllUUl  1UI  JJUyO  the  hills  of  Weschester  County,  25 
miles  from  New  York.  Upper  School  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Lower  School  receives  boys  from  9  to  13  years  of  age.  Catalogue  and  views  on 
request.    Address,  Walter  B.  Gage,  Headmaster,  Box  755. 


NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Scarsdale.     (40  minutes  from  New  York  City.) 
Hpfllhrnfp  TT»11    The  Misses  Lockwoods' Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 
iicauitULC  liau    All  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis  with   fullest   oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  outdoor  life,  riding,  tennis,  field  hockey,  skating,  gymnasium. 
General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.    Music  and  Art. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 
TV***  HnlKrnnk    ^r-Hrkrkl    Situated   on  Brair  Cliff,   overlooking  forty 

1  ne  nomrooh  ociiuui  miles  of  the  Hudson.   46th  year>   Fits  boys 

for  College.  Ample  equipment  and  grounds.   Individual  care.     Satisfactory  references 
as  to  character  necessary.     For  catalogue,  address, 

The  Holbrook  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

New  York,    N.  Y. 
FTn-rjiria  Mann  .Srhorfcl  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia!University. 
"UratC  maim  OCIIUUI  For  Boys  and  Girls    Perfect  appointments  for 

all   grades.     Physical  Education  Building  open  on  Saturday.     New  athletic    field. 
Afternoon   study  hours.     Open    Monday,   Sept.    25th.     Circulars   on   application. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt.,  Broadway  and  120th  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director.  An  endowed  school  of  music.  Application  for  admis- 
sion should  be  made  before  October  1,  to  ensure  consideration.  For  catalogue,  and 
full   information,    address, 

Box  300,  S3  Fifth  Ave.;  after  Sept.  1,  Box  300,  120  Claremont  Ave. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Trvino  Srhool  for  Rnvs  0nly  2*  miles  from  New  York> in  the  his" 

lTVlIlg  OCilUUl  lUr  VVy&    tork  «Irving»  COUntry.    Prepares  for  all 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.     Gymnasium,  athletic  field  and  swimming  pool. 

Summer  Camp,  Bantam  Lake,  Litchfield  Hills,  Conn.     1100  feet  altitude      Address, 

J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  914. 

New  York,  Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Equipped  and  administered  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  150  boys  for  college, 
technical  schools,  and  higher  business  careers.  Catalogue  and  illustrated  booklets  upon 
request.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 

New  York,  Manlius. 

Manlius  School,  sm&T^aTl00L 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business,  combined  with  military  training.  Des- 
ignated by  War  Department  as  "Distinguished  Institution,"  I904-,o5-,o6-'o7-'o8-,og-'io, 
this  being  highest  honor  paid  by  U.  S.  Government.  Wm.  Verbeck,  President. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25;  Lower  School  for  girls  8  to  13.  All  departments. 
Special  courses  in  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Languages.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.  New  York  City  Annex.  European  travel  class.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 
address,  Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.  M.,  Lock  Box  703. 


NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville. 

Massee  Country  School  g^^M^8^ 

York.  Individual  attention  for  every  boy.  Classes  limited  to  6  boys.  Boys  all  live 
with  the  family  of  the  Headmaster.  Prepared  for  all  leading  boarding  schools.  Lim- 
ited to  40  boys.     Swimming  pool.    For  illustrated  Catalogue,  address, 

W.  Wellington  Massee,  Ph.  D.,  Headmaster. 

New  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  75. 
IVfrvhupvcSft-n  T.alrf*  5fer,"hnn-*l    Thorough  preparation  for  College, Technical 
lYlUllCgdll  J_iO.IVt  OCllUUl    School  or  Business.  Average  number  of  pupils 
to  a  class,  eight.     Modern  buildings.     Healthful  location  on  Mohegan  Lake.     Physi- 
cal Culture  and  Athletics  under  competent  Director.     Booklet. 

A.  E.  Linder,  A.  M.,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principals. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  Ihis  5cho°b  fou*d,e,d  in  ^  has  w.on 

ifAwuii^.  *  xv,u.mu.a*«.  j.*.^**^.^**^.^  the  reputation  of  thoroughly  preparing 
boys  for  college,  scientific  schools  or  business.  Delightful  home  life.  Manual  training. 
Location  only  31  miles  from  New  York.  Mount  Pleasant  Hall  is  for  boys  under  13. 
Write  for  catalogue  to  Charles  Frederick  Brusie,  Box  506. 

New  York,  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

New  York  Military  Academy  i^T™^^^^. 

itary  school  establishment  in  the  country.  Located  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands 
four  miles  above  West  Point.    For  catalogue,  address, 

Sebastian  C.  Jones,  Superintendent. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 
O«J«ainirt0  SrhrfcfVI  for  Rirls!    Suburban  to  New  York.     44th  year. 

^sssmmg  ocnoui  lur  v*iri&  AcademiC)  MusiC)  Art>  and  college 

Preparatory  Courses,  Post  Graduate  and  special  work.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.    Gymnasium.     Year  book  on  request.  Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal. 

Martha  J.  Naramore,   Associate  Principal. 

New  York,  Peekskill. 

P^p>1xoUi11  Arii^PTnv  Founded  1833.  In  the  last  7  years:  Enroll- 
i^CClVfclVlll  ntdUClliy     ment  increased   IOO   per   cent.  New    Buildings 

($125,000)  erected;  separate  Junior  School  for  young  boys  (10-13)  established;  and  not  a 
single  failure  in  college.     Address 

J.  C.  Bucher,  A.  M. ,  or  C.  A.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Principals,  Box  W. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 
Bnf  nam  "Wall    Vassar  Preparatory  School  for  girls.     Refers  to  Dr.  James  M. 
X-Ulimill  ijail   Taylorj  Pres    Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Dr.Wm. 
Arnold    Shanklin,  Pres.   Wesleyan  University;   Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press.     Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  leading  colleges.     Address, 
Ellen  Clizbe  Bartlett,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Box  809. 

New  York,  Troy. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  ffcivttlg^ngxlc. 

E.),  Mechanical  Engineering  (M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  (E.  E.)  and  General  Science 
(B.  S.).  Also  Special  Courses.  Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Me- 
chanical and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories.  For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
apply  to  John  A.  Nugent,  Registrar. 


NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie. 

Riverview  Academy  —  College  Hill. 

Seventy-fifth  Anniversary,  June  3-6,  1911.  It  is  desired  that  all  former  pupils  com- 
municate with  the  school  if  not  already  on  the  school  Alumni  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
The  Student.  Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Box  704. 

New  York,  Aurora. 
SomeS  School    ^  school  that  by  personal  instruction  and  close  attention  to 
LVJVJL    the  individual  pupil,  prepares  boys  with  the  highest  success 
for  college  work.   Number  limited  to  thirty.    Particular  advantages   for   young   boya. 
Abundant  means  for  wholesome  sports.     $600.  For  catalogue  address, 

Albert  Somes,  A.  M. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 
^Lf      TrVhn'Q  ^hnnl  FOR  MANLY  BOYS.   Special  opportunities  for  quick 
OU  UUlill  d  U^lUJUl  college  preparation.      Military  drill.     Parental  disci- 
pline.    Gymnasium.      Swimming  pool.      Athletic  field.      Manly  sports  encouraged. 
Junior  Hall,  a  separate  school  for  boys  under  13.     Catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Ranney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  425. 
Qf  avlrtf^ir  ^Amin»rv  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  Boarding  school  for 
Uldlivcy  UJCllllliai  y  bothsexesof  14 years  and  upward.  Splendid  train- 
ing for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  for  young  women  in  Art  and 
Music.  Special  attention  to  health.  Secure  rooms  early  for  fall  entrance.  Rates,  $250 
to  $275.  Martyn  Summerbell,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 

New  York,  Mamaroneck. 
Trinitv  School  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION.     The  work  of  the  school  is 
****"i-y    u^-J-H-uja  individual  an(j  personal.     Thoroughness  is  the  aim  in  all 

branches  of  study.  Very  healthy  location  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Summer  Vacation 
School.     Unusual  advantages  for  summer  work  and  outdoor  life. 

Trinity  School,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Utica. 

Utica  Conservatory  of  Music  ^ffifi  S: 

with  the  largest  faculty  since  its  founding  in  1889,  offers  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Elocution,  Physical  Culture,  Languages,  etc. 
Conditions  upon  entrance:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Free  Illus- 
trated catalogue  sent  upon  application.  Address  Alfred  H.  Jay,  Secretary. 

New  York,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

The  Wilson  School  for  Boys 

Twelfth  year  opens  Sept.  27,  191 1. 

Worrall  Hall  Academy  ^^iortr^L^^^^ 

years  of  age.  Primary,  Academic  and  Business  courses.  Located  in  the  healthful, 
picturesque  Highland,  overlooking  the  Hudson.  Ideal  home  for  young  boys.  Atten- 
dance limited,  small  classes,  individual  attention.    Terms  moderate.     Address 

Principal,  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 
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New  Jersey,  Haddonfield. 

Bancroft  Training  School 

Permanent  relief  for  mentally  subnormal  children.  Careful  analysis  of  each  pupil's 
condition  and  needs.  Judicious  application  of  treatment,  recreation,  study.  28  years' 
experience.  Ideal  home  in  beautiful  location.    Margaret  Bancroft,  Prin.,  Box  124. 

New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York  City.  College  preparatory  and  special 
courses.     Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science.     Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Address,  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 

New  Jersey,  Blairstown. 

Blair  Academy 

63rd  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  Campus  100  acres.  Thorough 
equipment;  liberal  endowment  justifies  low  rate  of  $350.     Opens  Sept.  14th. 

John  C.  Sharpe,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal,  P.  O.  Box  M. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  ?£ngfirsLa„fr  LcLfuf- 

physically,  mentally,  morally.  College  and  business  preparation.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
Summer  camp  in   Ontario  wood,  Canada. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 

Lieut-Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Command't. 

New  Jersey,  Hackettstown. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  E&gZ&HZSSZ 

and  good  health.     8  complete  courses,  including  college  preparatory,  music  (piano, 
organ,  voice  culture,  violin),  art,  elocution  and   domestic  science.     College  certificate 
privileges.    All  athletics.     Swimming  pool.     Lake.     Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  D.  D.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Morris  town. 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls 

A  Home  and  Day  School.  Established  in  1877.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 
Graduate  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Unusual  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Lan- 
guages. Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  Year  opens  October  4,  191 1.  For  c.rcular 
apply  to  Miss  Louise  L.  Newell,  Principal,    Morristown,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 
TYtATiohf  Srhool  frfcf  nirlQ  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 
LJ  WlgllL  OCI1UU1  lUr  Vxirib  Certificates  accepted  by  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  insures  individual  attention.     Spacious  grounds.  Suburban 
to  New  York.     Gymnasium.     Tennis,  riding.     Address  Box  601. 

Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

Summer  on  Lake  Champlain. 
K»mrfc  Kill  Karp  CAMP  FOR'BOYS.  An  outdoor  life  from  July  1st  to 
XYailip  X^.111  IVarC  Sept  Ist  Location  healthful  and  sanitary.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Clean,  wholesome  sports,  under  supervision  of  college  graduates.  Fishing, 
swimming,  sailing,  motor  boating,  rowing,  canoeing,  tennis  and  baseball.  Tutoring 
optional.    Illustrated    booklet.  Ralph  F.  Perry,  Box  io,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

Kinosl^v  School  for  Rovs   In  the  New  Jersey  hills> 22  miles  from 

XYlilgSlCy  OU1UU1  lUr  VUyO  New  York  Prepares  for  all  alleges 
and  scientific  schools.  Individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Gymnasium  and  extensive 
grounds  for  athletics  and  sports.     For  catalogue,  address, 

J.   R.   Campbell,   M.   A.,  Headmaster,   Box   5a. 

New  Jersey,  Lawrenceville. 
T  oiA7"»*«vnr'£kT7'illf*     ^Ir'Virfcrfcl  Over  300  acres.     First  rate  recitation  rooms, 
ljawreilCeVllie    OCllOOl  play   grounds>    golf    linkS(  gymnasium    and 

swimming  pool.  Prepares  for  all  Colleges,  Technical  Schools  and  Universities.  5  Forms. 
35  Teachers.  Annual  enrollment,  390  to  400.  The  constant  aim  is  thorough  scholar- 
ship and  Christian  manliness.     For  catalogue  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

Rev.  Simon  McPherson,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

New  Jersey,  Montclair. 

Montclair  Academy 

Has  a  distinct  personality  and  method.  Fine  equipment.  College  or  business  prep- 
aration. Write  for  booklet,  "Your  Boy  and  Our  School,"  with  direct  message  to  all 
boys'  parents.    Address,  John  G.  Mac  Vicar,  A.  M.,  13  Walden  Place. 

New  Jersey,  Morristown. 
"Mrk-rwi  cf  rvtArn  .^Ir'VirkrVI    Boarding  School  for  Boys.     Preparation  for  Col- 
inurriMOWIl  OCIlOUl    lege>    Scientmc   School)   and    Citizenship.     Small 

classes;  individual  attention;  partial  self-government;  sports  conducted  for  health  and 
pleasure  under  unusually  good  conditions.  New  Gymnasium  to  be  ready  this  autumn. 
Especially  healthful  location,  one  hour  from  New  York.  Lower  School  for  boys  of  ten 
to  fourteen.  Francis  C.  Woodman,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Newton. 
W^xaHt/vti  A  nn*\c*rr\  t r  A  high-class  home  school;  semi-military;  50  miles  from 
l^CWlUll  Atauciliy  N.  Y.onD.L.&.  W.  Special  attention  given  younger 
boys  and  those  lacking  application.  Courses  from  primary  to  college  preparatory  or 
business.  Healthful  location.  Gymnasium.  Summer  camp.  Horseback  riding.  Open 
entire  year.  Rates  $400.  Philip  S.  Wilson,  A.  M.,   Prin.  Box  F. 

New  Jersey,  Higbtstown. 
Peddie  Institute   An  en?owe<*  school.     Strong  teachers.     250  boys     Pre- 
m.  vuuiv  u«wMvui.v    pares  for  all  colleges.     Business  course.     Music.    Sixty- 
acre  campus,  athletic  field,  gymnasium,  swimming   pool.   Rates,  $400.     Lower  school 
for  boys,  11  to  14  years.     Forty -sixth  year  opens  Sept.  20.     Catalogue. 

R.  W.  Swetland,  A.  M.,  Prin.     Box  4-D. 

New  Jersey,  Pennington. 

Pennington  Seminary  School  for  Boys 

All  Academic  and  Commercial  courses.  Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Pipe  Organ.     Thorough  course  in  English  Bible. 

Separate  Military  Junior  Department  for  boys  under  14:  Athletic  field,  Gymnasium. 
Physical  Director.     Rates  $400  to  $500.     For  catalogue,  address, 

Frank  MacDaniel,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  ftJKS.  Rapid 

progress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (50)  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
Special  attention  given  to  athletics  and  moral  welfare.  Personal  inspection  invited. 
For  year  book,  address,  J.  B.  Fine,  Headmaster. 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick. 
Thp  PntdPrQ  Srhnnl  FORBOYS.    Founded  1776.  Preparatory:    Fits 
1I1C  J^ULgerto  OC11UU1  for  any  college.   Elementary:  Boys  8  to  14.  Sepa- 
rate buildings;   manual   training:  athletics;  New  York,   60   min.,  Phila.,  90  min. 
Terms,  all  necessary  expenses,  $500.     No  extras.     Summer  Camp:  Schoodic  Lake,  Me. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  Headmaster. 

New  Jersey,  Newark. 

Miss  Whitimore's  Home  School  ^^™^f$ 

a  limited  number  of  girls.  Educational  as  well  as  cultural.  College  preparatory  and 
special  courses.  Music  and  Art.  15  minutes  from  New  York.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  colleges.    Terms  $600.  Anna  Frances  Whitmore,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Andover. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  School  for  Girls.    Founded  1828.    23  miles  from  Boston.    Address, 

The  Registrar,  School  Street. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  Misses  Allen 

School  for  Girls.    Opens  September  28,  191 1.    College  preparatory  and  general 
courses.    Address,  The  Misses  Allen. 

Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

The  Allen  School 

A  school  where  boys  are  taught  to  be  self-reliant.     Individual  instruction.    Thorough 
preparation  for  college  or  scientific  schools.   Athletic  training.   For  catalogue,  address, 
Everett  Starr  Jones,  Headmaster,  Box  A,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

One  hundred  |and  eighth  year.     Thirty  miles  from  Boston.     Address  the  Principal, 

Miss  Laura  A.  Knott,  A.  M. 


Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

The  Browne  &  Nichols  School  for  Boys 

29th  year:  Opens  Sept.  28,  191 1.  Prepares  boys  to  go  through  Harvard  or  any 
other  college.  Approved  course  under  New  Plan.  "  Scientific  management."  Hearty 
coSperative  spirit.  Athletics.  George  H.  Browne,  Rev.  Willard  Reed,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,   Boston.     565   Boylston   St.,  (Copley   Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Ashbrurnham. 

Gushing  Academy 

Large  endowment  permits  all  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  $275  a  year. 
College  certificate.  Music.  Extensive  campus.  Five  buildings.  Athletic  field. 
Gymnasium.   Co-educational.  Write  for  catalogue.  H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Barre. 

JT1|Y>  Hill  A  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble-minded  Youth.  Excep- 
XjXXXX  J-XXJ"1-  tional  advantages  for  sense  development.  Individual  instruction. 
Manual  training.  Pupils  from  six  upward.  Open  all  the  year.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  location.  Elevation,  1000  feet.    260  acres.    Address, 

George  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

"The  ems"  School  for  Girls 

English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to 
Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley.        Miss  Porter,  Principal,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Avenue. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  Pedagogy  in  America.  Summer  Sessions. 
31st  year  opens  Sept.  26th.    Address,  Harry  Seymour  Ross,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall. 

Massachusetts,  Pittsfield. 

Miss  Hall's  Town  and  Country  School 

Miss  Mira  H.  Hall,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Hrkwnivl  S^minarv  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  LADIES.  Healthful 
auvvdIU  UCllUiiai  y  and  beautifui  location,  25  miles  from  Boston.  Aca- 
demic, College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Two  years'  course  for  High 
School  graduates.    Domestic  Science.    Art  and  Music  studios. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Laughton,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Kimball  School  for  Girls 

University  Section.  25th  year.  Superior  preparation  for  New  England  Colleges. 
Certificate  for  Vassar.  Scholarships.  General  and  Special  Courses.  Gymnasium, 
field  sports.    For  illustrated  catalogue,  address,     Miss   E.  A.  Kimball,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Auburndale,  113  Woodland  Road. 

Lasell  Seminary 

College  preparation.     Household  Arts  and  Sciences.    Ten  miles  from  Boston. 

G.  M.  Winslow,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street. 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  art,  arts  and  crafts,  domestic 
science.     Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal,  Box  M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Billerica. 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School 

A  sub-preparatory  school  of  the  highest  class,  which  aims  to  fit  boys  mentally,  mor- 
ally and  physically  for  the  larger  preparatory  schools.     Booklet  upon  request. 

Alexander  H.  Mitchell,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  chadw?ck 

Director.  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  in  the  World.  Practical  and 
theoretical  instruction  under  highly  efficient  teachers.  A  few  free  violin  scholarships  for 
191 1.    For  particulars  Lnd  year  book,  address,  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  Manager. 

Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys  ^J^J^^S 

year.  Athletic  fields.  Extensive  and  beautiful  estate  on  Plymouth  Harbor. 
Modern   equipment.     College  or   business  preparation.    Address, 

Henry  P.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Principal,  50  King  Caesar  Road. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rock  Ridge  School 

Rock  Ridge  Hall  for  boys  of  high  school  age.  The  Hawthorne  House  for  young 
boys.    For    catalogue,    address,  Dr.  G.  W.  White. 

Massacuhsetts,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School  for  Boys 

Combines  usual  school  work  with  the  broadening  influences  of  travel.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college,  individual  instruction.  Eighth  year.  Round  the  world. 
Catalogue.  Porter  E.  Sargent. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  44  Berkeley  Street. 

School  of  Domestic  Science  ggS£sr&^&,2?!M&£ 

tians,  matrons,  home  makers.  Model  home  for  residence  and  practice.  Expert  instruc- 
tion.   Moderate  cost.     Demand  for  graduates.    Address, 

A.  Josephine  Forehand,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Seventeen  miles  from  Boston.  Twenty 
Acres.    Athletic   Fields.     Four   Buildings.     Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelcw,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  Merrimac,  in  Whittier  Land. 
Whlttl  Pr  Srhool  for  Clirls   Limited  to  thirty  pupils,  has  five  regular 
YVIllLLier  OCI1UU1  lUr  Vjin&    and  seven  special  Teachers.  Broad  Train- 
ing.  Ideal  Home  Atmosphere.    Prepares  for  College.    Elec.tive  Courses.    New  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Economics.    For  catalogue,  address, 

Mrs.  Annie  Brackett  Russell,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  05  Providence  Street. 

Worcester  Academy 

All  advantages  of  a  large  school.  Master  teachers.  Comprehensive  equipments; 
8  buildings,  22  acres.  Gymnasium.  "Megmar"  a  noble  recreation  hall.  Swimming 
pool,  splendid  athletic  field.  Quarter-mile  track.  220  yards  straight  away.  78th 
year  begins  Sept.  12,  1911.    Catalogue.       D.  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.  D.,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 
TTlf*  RflldwiTl  Srhool    for  fi-irls    Preparatory  fto    Bryn    Mawr, 

me  uuiawm  ocnuui  lur  vririo  Smith  Vassar  and  Wellesley 

Colleges.  Certificate  privileges.  Also  a  strong  general  course.  Fire-proof  stone  building. 

Address  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  G. 
Jane  L.  Brownell,  A.  M.,  Head. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Head. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham. 

The  Birmingham  School  (Inc.)  F*S^r%«& 

location  within  ioo  acres  of  park  land.  Has  a  reputation  for  health  and  high 
efficiency  in  school-work.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Also  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  music.  Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 
address,  A.  R.  Grier,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Kennett  Square. 
f  «*/!*»  *v»"fv\ff  ^nVirk/VI  FOR  BOYS.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  tech- 
V^CUaiUUll  kJ^UVJUl  nkal  schooIs  Manual  training.  One  teacher 
to  six  boys.  Estate  of  Bayard  Taylor.  New  Gym.  Swimming  pool.  Expert 
athletic  supervision.  Electric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water.  Illustrated  catalogue. 
Jesse  Evans  Phillips,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Box  500. 

Pennsylvania,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  in  the  attractive  and  elevated  country  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    Catalogue    and    views    on    request.  J.  L.  Patterson,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  West  Chester. 

Darlington  Seminary  1851-1911 

A  home  school  for  girls.     Beautiful  forty -acre  campus.     Suburban  to  Philadelphia. 
$355-     For  Catalogue  write 

Mary  Evans  Chambers,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Box  500,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  "!>  £?.»£!£ 

each  year.  Beautiful  grounds.  Modern  sanitary  dormitories.  Laboratories,  gym- 
nasium, athletic  field.  $125,000  in  recent  improvements.  Good  health  record. 
Terms  moderate.     Catalogue. 

T.  G.  Helm,  A.  M.,  and  E.  M.  Hartman,  A.  M.,  Principals. 

Pennsylvania,  Concordville,  Del.  Co. 
\ffl'DleWOO<l    Near  Philadelphia.     Wakes  up  Boys  to  duties  of  life.    $400. 
luapic  w  kjkjkx    Department    for   Little  Boys,  under  12  years;  $350.     Limited 
to  40  boys.     College  or  business.     49th  year.     Fine  gymnasium.     Summer  Home  and 
Camp,  June  12th  to  Sept.  21st,  with  or  without  instruction,  $125. 

J.  Shortlidge,  A.  M.,  Yale;  Prin.,  Box  33. 

Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 
MprrprshlirO  ArfldpmV  Thoroughly  prepares  boys  for  College, 
mercer bDlirg  n-Caaeiliy  Technical  School  or  Business.  Let  us  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  booklet,  "The  Spirit  of  Mercersburg."  They  will  prove  vastly 
interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  parent  confronted  with  the  education  of  his  boy. 
Address.  William  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  925  Parkway  Building. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

Do  you  want  to  be  an  Orator?  Do  you  want  to  be  a  Teacher  of  Elocution?  Do 
you  want  to  improve  your  conversation?  Do  you  want  to  increase  your  power  in 
any  direction?  A  catalogue  giving  full  information  as  to  how  any  of  these  accom- 
plishments may  be  attained  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Pennsylvania,  Ogontz  School,  P.  0.  Box  S. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies  J^Z^TutTJ\Te 

Mr.  Jay.  Cooke's  fine  property.  Part  of  65  acres.  The  social  and  family  life  is  a 
distinguishing  feature.     Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Miss  A.  A.  Sutherland,  Principals. 

Pennsylvania,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College  S^SJier  toe«MSSt 

efficiency.  Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry  and  Arts. 
Also  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study.  The  military  training  covers  the  Infantry, 
Artillery  and  Cavalry.    50th  year  begins  Sept.  20th,  191 1.  Catalogues  can  be  secured  of 

Col.  Charles  E.  Hyatt,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Ambler,  Montgomery  Co. 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticulture 
for  Women 

Miss  M.  0.  Collins,  Principal. 
Miss  Jane  B.  Haines,  President,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg. 
PArkinmpn     5i^miTlfiv"v      Co-educational.  New  Buildings,  new  gym- 

jreriuumeii    ociiimary     nasium>   campus>   athletic  field.    Small 

classes.  Honor  men  in  30  colleges.  Music,  Elocution.  Strongly  moral.  No  pro- 
fanity, liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing.     Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  0.  S.  Krlebel,  D.  D.,  Prin.,  Box  105. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

TMFlcc  ^kQTrTAraWI'c  .S^Ti r\r\\  For  girls,  in  charming,  healthful  suburb  of 
MISS   OayWaraS    OCn001philadelphia_     Refined  home  life.      Modern 

building,  college  preparatory  and  special  courses,  musical  department,  physical  train- 
ing, horseback  riding,  outdoor  sports.  Develops  character,  mind  and  body.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  address,  Miss  S.  Janet  Sayward,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Wayne.     (14  Miles  from  Philadelphia.) 

St.  Luke's  School  for  Boys  tS^Lti5^^  £& 

for  college  and  business.  Its  attractive  home  life  and  careful  individual  instruction 
promote  contentment  and  high  scholarship.  Gymnasium,  with  swimming  pool. 
Grounds  30  acres.  Large  athletic  field,  cinder  track.  If  you  are  interested  in  such 
a   school  for  your  boy,  send  for  illustrated  catalogue.     Address, 

Charles  Henry  Strout,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  &«£ffij*t&&; 

to  pupils.  Under  the  supervision  of  Friends.  Co-educational.  Prepares  for  College, 
Technical  School  and  Business.  Cottage  system.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  catalogue.  Arthur  H.  Tomlinson,  Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  *£  J°™  ^^T^tLn^l 

century.  Prepares  for  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Holyoke  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Modern 
language  and  special  courses.  Music,  domestic  science,  and  sewing.  Home  life. 
Tennis,  basketball  and  horseback  riding. 

Miss  S.  Edna  Johnston,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Washington. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy  p^s  ybovs  Pfor 

any  College,  University  or  Technical  School.  A  separate  master  to  each  group 
of  ten  boys.  Climate  beautiful  and  invigorating.  Athletic  field.  Gymnasium.  For 
catalogue,  address,  James  N.  Rule,  Principal,  Box  F. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Wilmington.     (60  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.) 

1A7"**c4"mir»cf  ***•    frkllorttf*     °°th  year  begins  September  14th.     Christian 

WCfcLIIimfcLer    V-UllCge     and      co_educational.      Classical,  Scientific, 

Philosophical    and     Teacher-Training    Courses,    Music,    Art    and    Public  Speaking. 

Sub-freshman   class.     Large   faculty.     Latest   equipment.     Highest   moral  standards. 

For  catalogue,  write  to  R.  M.  Russell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Box  33. 

Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wvnmind  ^*vminnw  Founded  in  1844-  Co-educational.  College 
▼?  y  Ullllllg  ocmilldl  y  preparation  and  Business.  Department  of 
music,  art  and  oratory.  Fine  buildings,  beautiful  location.  Yearly  rates  $350. 
Twenty  thousand  alumni.     Opens  Sept.   13.     Catalogue.     Address 

L.  L.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 
TH^  Y^Qf^c  .Srhnnl     Endowed.     Established  1854.     Box  530.     Calls  out 

x  iic  1  e<n.e&  ociiuui   the  best  in  every  boy  by  its  high  standard  of  honor> 

and  entire  sympathy.  Has  an  enviable  record  in  scholarships.  All  kinds  of  athletic 
sports.     Gymnasium  and  pool. 

Frederic  Gardiner,  A.  M.  (Harvard),  Headmaster. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

Term  begins  Sept.  7th,  191 1.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  beautiful  grounds  and  modern  appointments.  302  students  past  session  from 
33  States.     Terms  moderate.     Pupils  enter  any  time.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Prin. 

Virginia,  Danville. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys 

In  the  Virginia  Hill  country.  Healthy,  Attractive,  Successful.  Next  session  begins 
September  14,  ion.  $300  covers  charge  for  board,  room,  rent,  fuel,  lights,  tuition, 
library  and  laboratory  and  gymnasium  fees,  and  unstarched  laundry.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  107  on  request.  Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia,  Warrenton. 

"FanmiiHY*  Tncfifnf A  For  Young  Ladies.  The  52nd  session  begins 
IdUqUier  UlblllUie  Sept  2Ist,IgII.  Situated  in  Piedmont  region  of 
Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and  thorough  home  school.  Rates, 
$200  upwards.     Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Nellie  V.  Butler,  Principal,  Box  8. 

Virginia,  Waynesboro. 
FicHTviTi-rna  "MTilifa^Tr  ^IrVinnl    Beautiful  and  Healthful  location  near 

r  lsxiDurne  military  ocnooi  Blue  Ridge  Mountams.    Altitude 

1300  feet.  Modern  equipment.  Competent  teacher  for  every  14  boys.  Several 
free  scholarships.  Prepares  for  Universities  and  business  life.  Complete  military 
training.    Moderate  rates.    For  catalogue,  address, 

Jas.  A.  Fishburne,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Box  262. 

Virginia,  Hollins. 
HollinS  ^  College  for  Young  Women.  Founded  1842.    College,  Elective  and 
Preparatory  Courses,  Music,  Art,  etc.     Located  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia.    600  acres.     Seven  miles  north  of  Roanoke.     Invigorating   mountain   climate. 
For  Catalogue,  address,  Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  Pres.,  Box  311,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia,  Norfolk. 

Leache-wood  Seminary  for  Girls 

One  hour's  sail  from  Old  Point  Comfort.  Delightful  home  school  for  limited  number 
of  pupils.  College  preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  French  under  native  teacher. 
Unusual  advantages  offered  in  Music.     Rates  $325.        Miss  A.  D.  West,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy  -J*" K^foT^vt^nVS 

ness.  Most  beautiful  and  healthful  spot  in  United  States.  Modern  appointments. 
Moral  and  sanitary  environments  unequaled.  Rate  $200.  No  extras.  For  infor- 
mation, address,  W.  R.  Kline,  Pres.,  Reliance,   Va. 

Virginia,  Bedford  City. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  ^feliS  fe,K£ 

business.  Work  endorsed  by  over  30  colleges  and  universities.  Beautiful  and  healthful 
location.  Athletic  grounds;  gymnasium.  Terms  $250.  No  extras.  For  catalogue,  address, 

E.  Sumter  Smith,  Principal,  Bedford  City,  Va. 

Virginia,  Lynchburg. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  2d^S*^SSte 

college  work.  Full  courses  in  music  and  art.  'Full  scientific  course  in  physical 
development,  with  new  gymnasium  and  large  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  reduces  cost 
to  students  to  $300,  including  full  literary  course.     Address,  for  catalogue, 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President,   College  Park. 

Virginia,  Petersburg. 

Southern  Female  College  49th  year.  An  ideal  College  Home, 
kJUUllieill    fCIlWlC    V^UllCgC   after     highest     Virginia     standards. 

Social  Training.  Five  buildings  with  gymnasium.  Regular  and  special  courses,  Music, 
Art,  Elocution.*  Domestic  Science.  New  Pianos.  Steam  Heat.  Electric  Lights. 
Outdoor  Athletics.   $250  to  $350.  Catalogue.    Arthur  Kyle  Davis.,  A.  M.,  Box  218. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia,  Buena  Vista. 
Qz-kiifK/oyn  ^pminomr  For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.  45th  Year.  Location: 
OOULIlCril  OCIIllliar  y  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famous  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, near  Natural  Bridge.  Wonderful  health  record.  Courses:  College  Preparatory, 
Finishing,  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ,  etc.  Home  Life.  Outdoor  Sports.  Large 
grounds.  Building,  beautiful  and  commodious.  Students  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States.     Rate  $260.     Catalogue.    Address, 

Southern  Seminary,  Box  817. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Staunton  Military  Academy  SE^S^bS^io^ 

years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government  Academies  or  Business.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  New  $125,000  barracks.  Charges  $360. 
For  catalogue,  address,  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Kable,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 
Sfllttl*f  TTall    (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.)     A  Church  School 
uluai  **  AXCllA    for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.     Diploma  for  General 
and  Music  Courses.     College  Preparation.  Separate  residence  for  little  girls.     Cata- 
logue 127  on  request.     68thsession  September  21,  1911. 

Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Sweet  Briar. 

Sweet  Briar  College  ^,ol!ege  f?  Women  of  the  grade  of  Vassar, 
^"v  *^**«»  -wwaax^v,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Four 
years  of  collegiate  and  two  years  of  preparatory  work  are  given.  The  buildings  are 
modern,  and  the  conditions  for  health  are  unsurpassed.  On  Southern  Railroad,  south 
of  Washington.  Sixth  year  opens  Sept.  19th,  191 1.  Catalogue  and  views  sent  upon 
application.  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict,  President,  Boy  104. 

Virginia,  Roanoke. 

Virginia  College  F0R  Y0UNG  ladies.    Opens  Sept.  28,   ion. 

T  €»x**ia-  v-v/ii^g*^  Modern  buildings.  Campus  of  ten  acres.  Located  in 
Valley  of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Elective,  Preparatory 
and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  under  the 
direction  of  European  and  American  instructors.     For   catalogue,  address, 

Mattee  P.  Harris,  President,  Roanoke,  Va. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut,  Cheshire. 

The  Cheshire  School 

Situated  in  Central  Connecticut  within  easy  reach  of  New  Haven.  Thorough  Prepara- 
tion for  all  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools.  Athletic  Field.  Well-equipped  Buildings. 
Catalogue  on  request.  Paul  Klimpke,  M.  A.  (Yale),  Headmaster. 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 
T'Vua  ^"hrfcaf  ^  ^rhnnl  A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a  Lower 
J.ilC  V-llUdLC  OCI1UUI  School  for  young  boys.     A  catalogue  will  be  sent 
upon  application,  with  addresses  of  those  who  know  intimately  the  School's  work  and 
character.  George  C.  St.  John,  Headmaster. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut.    Washington,  Litchfield  County. 

The  Gunnery  School  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1850  by  Frederick  W.  Gunn.    Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

John  C.  Brinsmade,  Headmaster. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Hillside  Founc*ed  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883.  A  school  for  girls,  in  a  charm- 
ing  suburban  town,  one  hour  from  New  York.  College  Course  admits 
by  certificate  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  other  leading  colleges.  At- 
tractive General  and  Special  courses  for  girls  who  do  not  enter  college.  Musical  and 
Art  instruction.  Courses  arranged  in  Library  work.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life. 
Circulars  on  application.  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.,  Vassar,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall,  Litchfield  County. 

RlimSeV  Hall   ^  home  school  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires.    Careful 
*  preparation  for  secondary  schools.    Particular  attention  to  the 

formation  of  manly  character  and  good  habits.  Athletics  and  gymnasium  under  super- 
vision.   Unusual  health  record.    Three  hours  from  New  York.    For  Catalogue,  address, 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  Headmaster. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

Stamford  Preparatory  School  g^^t^^hf 

cottage  system.  Only  five  boys  in  each  house.  Boys  of  the  highest  character  only  are 
received.  Certificate  admits  to  almost  all  leading  colleges.  Beautiful  new  school  building. 
Athletic  field.    Catalog.  Alfred  C.  Rodjent. 

Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.    Girls  taught  how  to  study. 

Miss  Lillian  Dixon,  A.  B. 
Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  B.  S. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mintwood  PL  and  19th  St. 

Bristol  School  for  Girls  f^^ f„7etwoSp^7Xffie 

Courses.  New  $50,000  fire-proof  building  connecting  French  and  English  houses.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.  Basketball,  tennis.  Capital  advantages.  Location  high  and 
healthful  —  park  of  five  acres.  Miss  Alice  A.  Bristol,  Principal. 

District   of    Columbia,    Washington,    1727    Connecticut   Ave. 

TVna  frklrvnial  ^rhnnl  FOR  GIRLS.  Graduating  and  elective  courses. 
1  ne  ^OlOnidl  OCIIUUI  Preparation  for  College  and  European  travel. 
Two  months  of  resident  study  in  Florida.  Music,  Art,  Languages,  Expression. 
Individual  instruction.  Advantages  of  the  Capital  fully  utilized.  Out-of-door 
recreation  and  sports.  Miss  C.  C.  Everett,  Principal. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Columbia  Heights. 

Fairmont 

A  Home  School  for  Girls.    Playground  adjoining.     Catalogue  on  request. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington,  D.  C,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W. 
CxllTlston  Hall  ^  Boarding  and  Day  School   for    Girls.     Preparatory  and 
VJUixoLuii  xxoxi  Special   Courses.     Art,  Music,  Expression  and  Languages. 
New  building,  specially  planned  for  the  school.     Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Mt.  St.  Alban. 

National  Cathedral  School. 

FOR  GIRLS.  Fireproof  Building.  Park  of  40  acres.  Unrivalled  advantages  in 
music  and  art.  Certificate  admits  to  College.  Special  courses.  The  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington, President  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs  Barbour  Walker,  M.  A.,  Prin. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Boys  (Episcopal) 

A  Country  School  occupying  its  beautiful  new  home  on  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  school  exemplifies  in  the  highest  sense  its  reputation  for  being  an  ideal 
school  for  boys.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Washington.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  hear  and  know  men  prominent  in  public  life.     For  Catalogue,  address, 

E.L.  Gregg,  Headmaster,  BoxR. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs). 

National  Park  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

The  story  of  the  school;  its  remarkable  equipment  of  20  buildings;  its  training  in 
homemaking,  its  study  of  the  capital  can  be  told  fully  only  in  our  catalogue.     Address, 

Box  133,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Kenois  Bldg.,  nth  &  G.  Sts.,  N.  W. 
Otn^nfjil  TTni  vavci  fir   a  universal  standard  university,  prepares  Ameri- 

i^nemai  university  cans  and  Foreigners  for  the  world's  work 

everywhere.  Co-educational,  non -sectarian.  Undergraduate  resident  and  graduate 
non-resident  courses,  leading  to  degrees  in  all  departments.  Affiliation  of  all  good 
schools  sought.     Fees  low.     Catalog  free. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  2103-og  S  Street. 
tATa  chin  eft  rvn  .^pminsirv  A  beautiful  home,  refined  associates, 
WaSningtOn  Seminary  thorough  instniction.  Academic,  College- 
preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Culture  class  for  Post-graduates,  offering  advanced 
English,  Civics,  Ethics,  Music,  Art,  Languages,  Travel  Class.  Gymnasium.  Tennis. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Smallwood,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Wilbur,  Principals. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois,  Bunker  Hill. 

Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy  &^grJLtoMl: 

athletic  and  gymnastic  training.  Elementary,  Business  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses;  religious  culture;  non-sectarian.  $360.  Summer  Session,  June  27  — 
August  25,1911.  Credit  for  college  entrance.  Commercial,  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural courses.     For  catalogue,  address, 

W.  D.  Marburger,  B.  D.,  Headmaster. 

Illinois,  Kenilworth. 
Th**  f^rfcllpkrf**  ^r'Virknl  The  boys' school  noted  for  its  efficiency  in  college 
X  11C  ^UllCgC  OC11UU1  preparation  and  all-around  development.  One 
teacher  to  each  seven  boys.  Individual  instruction.  Carefully  planned  curric- 
ulum. Over  70  per  cent,  of  our  boys  return  from  year  to  year.  Athletics.  Send 
for   catalogue.  Allen  H.  Carpenter,  Headmaster,  Box   703. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois,  Effingham,  956  Wabash  Av. 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or  Bissell  Col- 
lp0f*nf  Photo-En  graving  0nly  collese  in  the  world  where  these 

le^COl  .TX1UI.U  UigldVlllg  paying  professions  are  taught  successfully. 
Established  17  years.  Endorsed  by  International  Association  of  Photo-Engravers' 
and  Photographers'  Association  of  Illinois.  Graduates  assisted  in  securing  good 
positions.     Write  for  catalogue,  and  specify  course  in  which  you  are  interested. 

L.  H.  Bissell,  Pres. 

Illinois,  Lake  Forest. 
T.ftltt*  FVYr*»Q+   AraAf*m\r  Founded   1857.     We  train  boys  to  meet  the 

U€m.C  AUICOL  /XCaUClIiy  responsibilities  of  life.  Our  graduates  succeed. 
Beautiful  location  on  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  from  Chicago.  Five  buildings.  House 
system  gives  wholesome,  natural  home  life.  Each  hour  finely  filled.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

William  Mather  Lewis,  Headmaster,  Box  105. 

Illinois,  Morgan  Park. 
IMVwcSsftn  Pavlr  Ar«5i/l*>kmi7  Has  a  notable  record  for  fitting  boys  for 
morg<iIl  r<irXL  ACaaemy  College  — Business  — Life— and  develop- 
ing them  harmoniously  through  personal  interest.  Home-life  with  Military  Features. 
Central,  healthful  location,  14  miles  from  Chicago.  Opens  Sept.  21.  Send  for  illus. 
catalogue  and  "  Results  with  Boys."  Box  3,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Illinois,  Woodstock. 
T1r\A/\  .^pmirtfirv  FOR  BOYS.  1000  feet  above  sea  level.  1  hour  from 
XUUU  tDCllllliary  Chicag0#  Our  ideal  is  /'For  every  Todd  Boy  a  Good 
Citizen."  6s  years  of  successful  boy  training  —  mind,  body,  morals,  manners — for 
Christian  character  and  individuality.  Study  courses  [cover  the  demands  of  a  boy's 
formative^,  period— from  7  to  16  years.     For  prospectus  address 

Noble  Hill,  Principal. 

Illinois,  Upper  Alton. 

Western  Military  Academy  I^to^Sfi&L*^ 

lege,  Scientific  School  or  for  business  life.  Rated  "Class  A"  by  War  Department.  Unex- 
celled equipment.  Extensive  and  beautiful  grounds.  Strong  in  athletics.  Tuition 
$500.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  describing  in  full  the  advantages  of  this  school. 
Address,  Col.  A.  M.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Box  444. 

Illinois,  Evanston. 

Evanston  Academy  of  Northwestern  University 

is  a  co -educational  school  offering  thorough  training  in  Academic,  Classical  and  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Music,  Oratory,  Manual  Training  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Efficient 
corps  of  able  instructors.  Exceptional  library  and  lecture  facilities.  New  buildings, 
fine  athletic  grounds  and  campus.     For  literature,  address, 

Nathan  Wilbur  Helm,  Principal. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


New  Hampshire,  Lake  Asquam,  Holderness. 
fomT\    Wfsrhncpff       Ninth  season.     Boating,  canoeing,   fishing,   swim- 
V~dilip     YfdUlU&CLL       ming,  water  and  land   sports.     Instruction    by   a 
specialist  in  Natural  History.     Tutoring  if   desired.     Highest  references.     Send    for 
circular    to    the 

Rev.  Lorln  Webster,  L.  H.  D.,  Holderness  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys  SSa^S.Co&a^th  *& 

highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is 
moderate.    3  2d  year. 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


New  Hampshire,  Exeter. 

The  Philips  Exeter  Academy 

131st  year  opens  Sept.  20,  ion.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address, 

Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 

New  Hampshire,  Mascoma  Lake. 

Rockland  Park  Camps  %$>™£  ^^A*™^ 

Coaching.  Camp  Rockland  for  Senior  Boys.  Junior  Rough  Riders'  Camp  for 
boys  fifteen  years  and  under.  Tutoring  if  desired.  For  circulars  address  the 
Superintendent  at  West  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire,  Tilton. 
Ti  1  f  f\r\  ^l#vm  l  n  a  t*\r  For  Young  Men  and  Women.  Preparation  for  college  or 
111LU11  OC1111114I  y  business<  Special  Courses  for  High  School  Graduates. 
Six  new  buildings,  including  fine  gymnasium,  dining  hall  and  four  cottages.  Situated 
among  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Endowment  permits  moderate  expenses. 
George  L.  Plimpton,  Principal,  42  School  Street. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland,  Baltimore. 

Calvert  School,  Inc.  E/TAT?LiSH?^1897;  A  uni?ue,  sy,stem  by  T*113 

^«.j.  ▼  ^*  ».  ^^xxv-rwj.,  "*v.  Q£  wjllcj1  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
inaccessible  to  good  schools  and  too  young  for  boarding  school,  may  be  educated  by 
the  best  modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For  catalogue  and  sample  lessons, 
address,  V.  M.  Hxllyer,  Headmaster,  12  West  Chase  Street. 

Maryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School 

Founded  1774.  A  thoroughly  established  Military  Academy,  in  proximity  to  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  Estate  of  325  acres.  Healthy  location.  Safe  home  for  boys. 
Board,  wash  and  tuition  $180  per  scholastic  year.        Geo.  M.  Thomas.  A.  M.,  Prin. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 
"Mr*! **^  T"S»m#a  nf  "M/\     College   for  Women  and  Preparatory  School  for 
i^Otre  iodine  Ol  Ma    GMs      Regular  and  Elective  Courses.     Extensive 
grounds.     Location  unsurpassed.     Suburbs  of  Baltimore.     Spacious  buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.     Beautiful  new  building  with  capacity  for  150  additional  students. 

Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Maryland,  Port  Deposit. 

The  Tome  School  for  Boys 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School.  Elaborately  illustrated  book  on  request.  Tui- 
tion, $700.  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D. 

Maryland,  Frederick. 
TVii^  Wnmnn'c  frkll^d^    Offers  a  practical,  well-balanced  course,   in- 

1  lie  w  oman  s  ^onege  cluding    electiveSj    leading  t0  the  B<  A. 

degree.  Strong  Preparatory  Department.  Diplomas  are  also  granted  in  Music,  Art 
and  Elocution.     Practical  courses  in  Domestic  Science.     Terms  $300. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  A.  M.,  President. 


INDIANA 


Indiana,  Culver. 

Culver  Military  Academy  ^^S^^MS 

with  honors.  He  has  developed  system,  punctuality,  self-reliance,  obedience  and  clean 
morals.  He  has  been  clearly  taught  sound  book  knowledge .  He  has  used  an  equipment 
second  only  to  West  Point.  You  should  write  for  the  catalogue  and  book  on  Culver 
Summer  Naval  School.    Address,  The   Headmaster. 

Indiana,  Culver.  (On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.) 
Culver  Summer  SchOOlS  Your  boy's  vacation  if  spent  at  Culver  may 
^~  ^     ^^"^v***  mean   more  !m  his  development  than  a 

year  of  mere  books.  Vigorous  outdoor  life,  healthy  athletics  and  aquatic  sports,  with 
a  few  hours  of  study,  combine  to  make  the  most  wonderful  summer  he  can  experience. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  Naval  School  for  boys  who  like  the  water  or  the 
Cavalry  School  for  boys  who  love  the  saddle.    Address,  The  Principal. 

Indiana,  La  Porte. 
TH^  Tnf#vrl»lr*vn    Qrhnnl    To  Teach  Boys  to  Live.   Summer  Camp  on 

ine  inienaKen  ocnooi  Silver  Lake>  with  200  acres  of  woods  inpthe 

heart  of  a  square  mile  of  farming  land.  Boating,  fishing,  bathing  and  all  summer 
sports,  combined  with  four  or  five  hours  of  useful  work  in  the  wood  and  metal  shops,  or 
in  the  fields.    For  information  write  The  Interlaken  School. 

Edward  A.  Rumely,  President. 

Raymond  Riordon,  Superintendent. 

Indiana,  Terre  Haute. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  &  fe&f&ffif a^ZS 

Chemical  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Extensive  shops,  well-equipped  laboratories 
in  all  departments,  expenses  low.  29th  year.  For  catalogue  and  professional 
register  of  alumni,  address,  C.  L.  Mees,  President. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri,  Nevada. 

Cottey  College  for  Women  *%££  ^^^MS 

Preparatory  courses.  Unique  dormitories.  European  conservatory  methods.  Schools 
of  art,  expression,  domestic  science,  and  business  course.  Outdoor  sports.  Reasonable 
rates.    Send  for  catalogue.  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  President  and  Founder. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  University  City. 

Lenox  Hall  for  Girls 

Elegant  new  building  just  completed  in  most  classical  environment  in  America.  Col- 
lege Preparatory  and  Advanced  Courses.  Outdoor  sports  strong  feature.  Home  life 
unsurpassed  in  every  particular.     Address,  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas. 

Missouri,  St.  Charles. 

St.  Charles  Military  Academy  ESi&A .*»&*•  Jfhti 

for  small  boys.  Teacher  for  every  ten  boys.  Beautiful  campus.  All  athletic  sports. 
New  Gymnasium.     Board  and  Tuition  $300.     Good  meals. 

Address  Col.  H.  F.  Walter,  President,  Box  203. 


OHIO 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  £*<££  ,&£££ 

for  a  limited  number  of  resident  pupils.  Prepares  for  the  best  colleges.  Advanced 
Course  for  High  School  Graduates.     Music,  Art,  Languages. 

Miss  E.  A.  Ely,  A.  M.,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  Principals. 
Evanswood,  Clifton,  Cincinnati. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Smith  Miller,  Principal. 

Ohio,  Oberlin,  Box  V. 

OKprlin  Arfl/I^mv  Eighteen  instructors.  Thoroughly  equipped  to  pre- 
VDCI 11X1  -m^UClliy  pare  {or  any  college  or  scientific  school.  New  Gym- 
nasium, new  Library,  new  Chapel.  Expenses,  $200  to  $325.  Seventy-ninth  year  begins 
September  20,  191 1.     For  catalogue  apply  to  John  F.  Peck,  Principal. 

Ohio,  College  Hill. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

Ten  miles  from  Cincinnati.  High,  beautiful  location.  Military  drill  subordinate 
to  academic  work.  Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  Certificate  admits  to  col- 
leges.    Thorough  physical  training.  A.  M.  Henshaw,  Commandant,  Box  29. 

Ohio,  Oxford.     (Established  1830.) 

Ovfrkivl  f  rJl**cf**  fr***  'W/Ymfvn  Refined  Christian  Home,  non-sec- 
KJJLLUl  U  ^UllCgC  lUr    V¥  Ullieii    tarian     Cultured  University  Town; 

one  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Courses  including  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Business  and 
Domestic  Science.  B.  A.  Degree.  Tuition  $355.  Write  for  "  Seven  Points —  Oxford 
College."  Jane  Sherzer,  Ph.D.,  (Berlin),  Pres.  Box  18. 

Ohio,  Cleveland. 

TT-n  !A7-^vcit \r  ^r*Vkr\r\]  Offers  thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  college  and 
UlllVCrWiy  OCIlOUl  business-  Complete  Manual  Training  Shops. 
Manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  and  develops  concentration. 
Strong  faculty,  small  classes;  result,  95  per  cent,  of  our  boys  enter  college.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  seven-acre  athletic  field,  bowling  alley.  For  catalogue 
address,  Harry  A.  Peters,  Principal,  7216  Hough  Ave. 


VERMONT 


Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

VpiTTinnf  A  naA&Trwr  In  the  foot-hills  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Superb 
V  cxiiiuili  ALdUClliy  location.  Ideal  school  for  the  wholesome  train- 
ing and  thorough  education  of  boys.  Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Table 
supplied  from  the  school  farms.     Terms  $400-8500 

George  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan,  Detroit. 

Detroit  University  School  f"^  ^SM^\^S, 

dormitory,  shops,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field.  Excep- 
tionally strong  faculty.  College  certificates  accepted.  Calendar  upon  application. 
Those  addressing    Sec'y,  14  Elmwood  Ave.,  will  receive  illustrated  book. 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Engineer  of  National  Reputation  ™ Tm£ig^X& 

three  young  men  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  will  educate  them  to 
be  engineers  of  the  fullest  efficiency.  He  will  live  with  the  boys  work  with  them, 
and  take  personal  interest  in  their  progress.  He  will  combine  physical  with  mental 
training,    Address,  Box  78,  University  of  Michigan. 

Michigan,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Located  in  the  Lake  Superior  District.     Mines  and  Mills  accessible  for  college  work. 
For  Year  Book  and  record  of  graduates  apply  to  president  or  secretary. 

F.  W.  McNair,  President. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee,  Sweetwater. 

Tennessee  Military  Institute  *££  &nacXiep~£ 

Kient  Academies  or  Business.  Individual  instruction.  New  buildings,  up-to-date 
equipment.  All  forms  of  out-door  athletics;  gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Board  and 
tuition,  $350.     Catalogue.     Address,  Col.  O.  C.  Hulvey,  Superintendent,    i 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


South  Carolina,  Spartanburg. 
Converse  College  ^  standard  College   for   Women,    No   Preparatory 

Comprises: 

1.  Schools  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  —  conferring  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 
2.  Schools  of  Fine  Arts  —  conferring  degree  of  B.  Mus.  and  diploma  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.  D.,  President. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Grafton  Hall 

School  for  Girls  and  Junior  College.     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science  and  Secretarial 
Courses.     A  few  scholarships  are  available  for  worthy  pupils. 

Rev.  B.  Talbot  Rogers,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Warden. 

Wisconsin,  Delafield. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy  %?%£L  &  „&% 

become  cleaner  cut  men,  mentally,  morally,  physically"  through  attendance  at  St. 
John's,  which  is  in  the  way  of  being  "expert  testimony"  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
doing  something  more  than  teaching  the  classics  and  "ologies."  We  are  training  boys 
for  life.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Smythe,  Pres.  (File  L),  Delafield,  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 
Chicago  Office,  15 15  Masonic  Temple,    Tel.  Cent.  3Qoa. 


MAINE 


Maine,  Farmington. 

Abbott  A  School  for  Boys.  Tenth  year  opens  September  27th.  The  only 
J-^XJ  w  school  in  Maine  inviting  comparison  in  school,  athletic  and  home 
equipment  with  high  grade  private  school.  Autoists  en  route  to  Rangeleys  invited 
to  inspect.     Tuition,  $700.     Address,  George  D.  Church,  Headmaster. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina,  Orange  County,  near  Me  bane. 
Thiia  T^incJVi«m  .Srhnnl     Established  1793-     A  school  that  for  118  years 

j.  iie  umgimiii  otuuui   has  prepared  boys  for  college  and  for  meand  t0 

be  men.     Very  complete  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


Address  Preston  Lewis  Gray,  President 


NEW  MEXICO 


New  Mexico,  Roswell. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  ^^^ikJ^j^V0^ 

colleges.  Business  course.  270  days  of  work  in  open  air.  Sun  shines  every  day. 
Healthiest  location  in  the  world.  Modern  buildings.  Distinguished  by  War  Depart- 
ment. School  owned  and  supported  by  New  Mexico.  Moderate  cost.  For  catalogue, 
address  Box  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pennsylvania,  Scranton. 

International  Correspondence  Schools  aiiisEducatinayi 

authorities  that  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  do  more 
for  working  boys  and  working  men  than  is  possible  for  any  School  or  College  to  do. 
Write  for  literature,  Box  815. 

New  York,  812  Metropolis  Building,  Broadway  and  16th  St. 

The  Language  Phone  Method  French  — German  — Spanish  — 

•  aav,  """6  *-i**&^  a  "vuv  atav,  wiwu  Italian  is  easily  and  quickly  mas- 
tered by  the  Language  Phone  Method  combined  with  the  Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Linguistry.    Send  for  catalogue. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  23d  Street. 

Universal  Business  Institute,  Inc.,  Dept.  Q 

Aspire  to  a  high  place  in  the  Business  world.  We  can  prepare  you  by  mail,  without 
interfering  with  your  present  position.  Each  course  complete  in  itself.  Free  Consul- 
tation Service  for  life  in  all  Business  Problems.  Write  for  booklet  Q,  mentioning 
professional  career  desired. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  5768  Drexel  Ave. 

Prepare  for  College  at  Home  %^™%t^%& 

at  home  by  our  simplified  correspondence  methods.  Write  for  College  Preparatory 
Booklet  and  particulars  about  our  "Deferred  Tuition  Plan."  ■ 

American  School  of  Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


New  York,  1516  Metropolitan  Annex. 

GeO^e  H    Powell   ^  you  are  anxi°us  to  join  the  high-salaried  advertis- 
s  ing  writers  and  managers,  I  will  train  you   through 

my  famous  System  of  Advertising  Instruction  by  mail,  for  ten  years  the  undisputed 
standard,  and  show  you  a  cooperative  plan  whereby  you  may  earn  money  from  the  start. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  mail  free  my  elegant  Prospectus  telling  all  about  it. 

Nebraska,  Omaha,  15 18  El  wood  Bldg. 

N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy  J^*  g^fS™^.  B£ 

dermist.    Mount  your  own  trophies,  such  as  birds  and  animals.    Decorate  your 

home  or  make  money  mounting  for  others.  Taxidermists  in  great  demand  and  handsomely 
paid.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition.  Great  book  "How  to  Mount  Birds  and 
Animals"  sent  Free.    Men  and  women  write  today. 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Avenue  A,  63d  and  64th  Sts. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession  ? 

There  are  Opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homoeopathic  Medicine.  Send  for 
Catalogue  M.    New  York  Medical  Homceopathic  College  and  Flower  Hospital. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

T.5ITA7-  5M-n/Ix7-  af  TTrvm**  Write  TO-DAY  for  Free  Booklet  on  Con- 
J-iaW   OLUCiy   dl  IIUIIIC   tracts   and    II2„pp>  Catalogue.     Tells    how  we 

make  your  home  a  University.  Leading  correspondence  law  course  in  America. 
New  special  text  prepared  by 'instructors  in  21  resident  universities  —  Harvard,  Stan- 
ford, Chicago,  Wis.,  Mich.,  111.,  and  others.  Over  10,000  students.  Low  cost  —  easy 
terms.     La-Salle  Extension  University,  Box  130,  Chicago,  111. 

Sfil/lv  T  »W  HIGH-GRADE  INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 
uluu/  JJO.W  prepares  for  the  bar.  Three  Courses:  College,  Post-graduate  and 
Business  Law.  Nineteenth  year.  Classes  begin  each  month.  Send  for  Catalogue  giv- 
ing rules  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  several  states. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law.,  545  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

Ohio,  Box  A13  Cleveland,  Texas,  Box  A13  Fort  Worth,  or  New  York  City  Box  A13 

The  Practical  Schools  of  Salesmanship 

We  have  Salesman's  Positions  open  in  which  you  can  secure  Practical  Training  and 
earn  good  money  while  studying  our  course.  Men  equipped  with  our  system  of  Prac- 
tical Training  earn  from  $1,200  to  $5,000  a  year.    Positions  now  open.    Address, 

C.  J.  Brown,  President. 

The  University  of  Chicago  ^S™05 

Home  Study  offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-resident  students.  One  may  thus 
do  part  work  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Elementary  courses  in  many  subjects,  others 
for  Teachers,  Writers,  Accountants,  Bankers,  Business  Men,  Ministers,  Social  Workers, 
etc.     Begin  any  time.     18th  Year.  U.  of  C.     (Div.  X,  Chicago,  111.) 

YOTT  CAN  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY.     Beginners  learn  thoroughly  under  our 
xv-f<^   perfect  method;  many  sell  their  stories  before  completing  the  course.     We 
help  those  who  want  to  sell  their  stories.     Write  for  particulars. 
School  of  Short-Story  Writing.  Dept  5.    Page  Building,  Chicago. 

Massachusetts,  Springfield,  143  Besse  Place. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School    SHwrTtin^y 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short 
Story  taught  by  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  Editor,  Lippincott's  Magazine.  2$o-page  catalogue 
free.    Write  to-day. 
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